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Hall’s Safety Switch Signal. 


We have received a description of a method of switch protec- 
tion which has recently been applied by the Hall Railway Sig- 
nal Company upon one of the Boston lines at a point of great 
danger, with the promise of excellent practical results. 

In the above diagram it will be seen that the switch is located 
at the end ofacurve. Directly in front is an overhead bridge 
which completely obstructs the view uutil the train has reached 
9 point within a few rods of the switch. The signal is placed 
some five hundred feet from the bridge g. This signal, in its 
normal condition is always set at danger, showing a red target. 
Track instrument No.1 is placed 2,000 feet from the signal. 
Now, a train approaching from the left, as shown by the dart, 
should raise the target from danger to safety by contact of 
its wheels with the lever of track instrument No. 1, by which 
the electric circuit is completed, which raises the signal A. 
This it will do, provided the main line is clear. After passing 
the switcu, the train will operate track instrument No. 2, 
which is placed just beyond 1t. The purpose of this instrument 
is to let down the signal, previously raised to safety, to its 
original position of danger. 

These will be the effects produced when the main line is 
clear; but in case the switch is misplaced, the passage of the 
train over track instrument No. 1 will produce no effect upon 
the signal, and it will remain set at danger to warn enginemen 
of the condition of the switch, and in no case can it be raised 
to safety while the switch is turned from the main line. 

Those who are familiar with the operation of the Hall signals 
understand that they are worked by electro-magnetism, which 
vitalizes the magnets attached to the mechanism which raises 
or lets down the signals, the train operating them automatically 
by contact of its wheels with 
the levers of the track instru- 
ments. Now the electric cir- 
cuit from track instrument No. 
1 (which should raise the sig- 
nal) passes through a cut-off 
or circuit-breaker in an instru- 
ment connected with the 
switch, and when the switch is 
set for the main line, this cut- 
off is closed, and the circuit is 
complete, which enables the 
train to raise the signal to 
safety, while the act of throw- 
ing the switch from the main 
line opens the cut-off and 
breaks the circuit, thereby ren- 
dering track instrument No. 1 
inoperative, and in conse- 
quence the train is blocked by 
the immovable red target. 

Should the switch be turned 
from the main line after the 
train has passed track instrument No. 1, then the signal would 
show safety and give no warning to the engineman of the open 
switch, anda false signal would lure him to danger. 

Toprovide against such an occurrence, the movement of the 
switch from the main line completes a second electric circuit 
within the switch instrument, which serves to let down the 
signal to danger even after the train has passed the track in- 
strument. For still further security, a bell is rung at the 
switch by an electric circuit from the signal, which is com- 
pleted whenever the signal is raised to safety; in this manner 
the man at the switch receives notice of the approach and lo- 
tality of a train to caution him against moving the switch until 
after it has passed. Thus a train is protected from all possible 
hazard from the open switch, and safety is assured to the en- 
gineman when the line is clear by the disappearance of the 
danger signal from sight; furthermore, the normal condition of 
that signal being danger (as has been shown), from which it 
can only be changed by the proper action of the circuits and 
instruments, any derangement of them could only result in 
blocking the train until the difficulty was ascertained. 


Railroad Passenger Business. 





[An address read before the Semi-annual Convention of the 
General Passenger and Ticket Agents’ Association in March, 
1875, by Samuel Powell, General Ticket Agent of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroads, Secretary of the Association.] 


It is a theme as broad and fertile as our Western prairies, and 
48 prolific of topics, as they are of crops, under good and intel- 
ligent cultivation. 

Who among us at a glance fully comprehends the rapid 
Stowth and extent of passenger transportation? It is only 
When the mind reverts to some old picture of the early trains, 
or we look back to other times, or more articularly when we 
chance to get into some old coach, with its small windows and 
low roof, that we feel the contrast, and realize fully the con- 
— and comforts of to-day over those of a few years 


Itis but thitty or forty years since a train, consisting of an 
‘ngine and three passenger cars (many of you have seen its 
Picture, being quite common in railroad offices), was run onthe 
ad West of Albany, new a part of the great New York Cen- 
_ It is.a crude picture, but not less so than the train. The 
. more Power was a rude affair, which in these days of grand 
mill or ee machinery would scarcely do service in a —— 

of the primeval forest. We can smile as we look at the 

tls of wood, standing on the platform of the wagon next 

it engine, as well as the other aga gong connected with 
mad contrast that simple affair with a locomotive of the 
Eerent day. The passenger cars need not be depicted, for each 
in his mind’s eye the exact form and contour of the whole 


s 








train far better than can be put on paper, except by an artist. 
It is said that among the passengers of that at | train—and 
it was noted tothe extent of being thought worthy. of preserva- 
tion as a picture—were some men who have since made for 
themselves a national reputation, and are still among the liv- 
ing. Thurlow Weed is said to be one of them, and yet he is in 
active life. 

In the Railroad Gazette, a few months since, was a picture of 
one of the first engines run on the Baltimore & Ohio > 
some forty years ago. This engine, unlike that of the New 
York Central, had an upright boiler. Two gentlemen now 
connected with the Illinois Central Railroad, in active duty, 
ran one of those engines between Baltimore and Washington, 
as engineer and fireman. 

Attention has been called to these pictures, simply for the 
ae, won of more forcibly drawing the contrast, which each one 

as formed in his own mind, of the rapid strides that have been 
made in these few years in the way of “speed, comfort and 
safety” to the traveling public. It seems hardly possible that 
as much will be accomplished in the next thirty years, in the 
way of progress, as has been in the last thirty, but I think no 
one would care to hazard the opinion, that those who live to 
see that time will not also see very great changes, even from the 
present. We cannot readily see wherein great improvements 
can be made, as we are inclined to the opinion that the acme 
of invention has been nearly reached; that the ladder of im- 
provement has been nearly climbed; that nothing further is 
needed in that direction; that ‘necessity is no longer the 
mother of invention,” our wants and wishes being met by 
what we already have. This is undoubt true, as far 
as we are able to see, but the fertile mind of 
the inventor is continually at work, solving the prob- 
lem, that ~~ is the order of the day, and as a cons 
> ~ pat te ttle while we see something brought out tha’ 

lls a hitherto vacant space, or is an advance on the old method, 
and thus we go on from improvement to improvement so 

adually, as to us is scarcely noticeable. The traveler of 1900, 

owever, may be able to see wherein the appliances for the 
aforesaid “ Spey comfort and safety ” of that period are beyond 
those of 1875, as we of 1875 can see that those of this day are 
beyond those of 1850. 


We meet together in association twice each Zonk. mainly for 
the purpose of revising and correcting our schedule of rates, 
although there are many other things acted upon from time to 
time that greatly contribute to the general good. The 
schedule of rates has become almost absolutely peg ey & from 
the fact that the lines of railroad, intersecting as they do each 


other so frequently all over the country, and especially in the 
middle portion, renders it extremely difficult for any one 


its usual numbes of cars, an additional one can be added at a 
very low price, and that the railroad company is benefited to 
the extent of the amount received for the use of that car, even 
though it may have been hauled for a rate that is less than the 
average cost of a car per mile. 


This may be true as regards one car ; but out the se- 


tity any ont ony it to any number of cars, @ result jus- 
any r company in carryin t th alge 
letAdown'or ae. y rrying out the principle thus 


Because an additional car or cars can be hauled without in- 
curring any seeming additional expense, the benefit of the low 
rate thereby accruing to a particular class or party, it can be 
ee by the same false reasoning, that if all parties usin 

e trains of a railroad company were allowed the same epeci: 
hey pene it cannot be denied but that all are equally en- 

tled to them—the net results of that company would’ be very 
seriously impaired. 

I will grant, for the sake of the argument, that a railroad 
company may make concessions to a party of people, whether 
large or small, and thus gain a tempo advantage over 
& competitor, but I am prepared to sustain the other side 
of the —— that the “game was not worth the powder,” 
for the simple reason that on the next opportunity the ag- 
gressed will go beyond the aggressor, and The consequence is, 
stability of rates is out of the question. 

I think it may safely be said that no one can be so conceited 
as to believe that he can monopolize this method of over-reach- 
ing a competitor, and thus secure for his company any consid- 
erable advantage. It is sure to react—the gain of to-day being 
counterbalanced by loss on the morrow. 

This has been carried toa great extent by the readinexs of 
railroad officials to cater to the wishes and solicitations of itin- 
erant parties—parties who wish to use a line of road but once 
—especially those emigrating toa section of country far re- 
moved from the line that gives the reduction, it being gener- 
ally the case that the road which ultimately locates the emi- 
—- on its line’makes no considerable reduction from regular 

8. 

Bo get an evil has this method of competition become, as 
ou all well know, that if a small company of people, say five or 
en, Wish transportation toa certain point, it is the practice, the 

common practice, to go from one to another of the roads in com- 
petition, and solicit a reduction from the regular and agreed 
rates, and Iam sorry to say that it isa rare exception, owing to 
the weakness exhibited on the part of railroad officials, that they 
do not succeed in their endeavor toa greater or less extent. 
The practice of giving reductions to this class of people, first- 
class emigrants, is an outrage on the voguas patrons of a road, 





general ticket agent to make up a list of rates, from any series 
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of points to other points, and have them agree with a like list, 
to and from the same points, made up by any of his associates. 
- the means of the schedule made up in convention, at which 
all can be present, we are able to determine and agree upon 
the rates to and from the principal points in the couaty, 
and thus have common rates, at which tickets are 
sold, being alike in contrary directions. Without 
the schedule the chances are, that while the rate 
between two certain points would be at one figure for one 
direction, another rate would obtain in a contrary direction. I 
do not ) pectend to say that the same result could not be accom- 
lished without the semi-annual meetings of the Association, 
ut I do say that with them our labors in this respect are very 
much simplified, and the results more equable and reliable. 
In the matter of rates we have a common interest and work 
harmoniously, because it is said that figures will not lie—un- 
less they are set down wrong. In making up our rates, being 
governed mainly by the local tariffs of our respective roads, we 
get along very smoothly, harmonizing the conflicting interests 
on the basis of the “short line,” whether of distance or of 
rates, as the case may be. This mutual understanding is vast- 
ly more perfect of late years than formerly, and is mainly 
attributable to the smoothing influence of personal contact, 
which could not have been had as a whole, except for the meet- 
ings of the Association. It has been remarked, whether in s0- 
ber earnest or not I am not sure, “that our meetings serve the 
a pew of what is called a good time more than anything else;” 
ut am I not correct in saying that for those who take 
a lively interest in making up the rates, the three or four days 
they are engaged on them are as laborious as any work they 
in the interim of the a It is no boy’s play to sit for 
six or eight hours a day making rates, and if any one is dis- 
posed to doubt this, let him but try it, and disabuse his mind 
of the delusion. 


There are points, however, coming within the personal juris- 
diction of each member, in which there is not that vein of har- 
mony, that unity of ae among us thereshould be. Chief 
among these points is the want of unity and high moral action, 
in the manner of conducting what is generally known as the 
outside work. ; 

The subject that I shall principally attempt to bring before 

ou is the elevation of the standard under which we claim to 
enlisted—the best means for making the best results for 
each of our roads in this branch of the business. 

In treating this subject it will be necessary to use some plain 
words, and which I believe to be truth; but, I purpose to beg 
the question, and disclaim any imputation of being deeper in 
the mysteries that pertain to this particular branch of the 
work ion any one else, and do not draw from my personal ac- 
tion to any great extent. I will assume at the outset, that by 
the abolition of all unfair means for the procurement of competi- 
tive business, we shall be striking at the root of the ruinous 
competition that has been indulged in toa greater or less ex- 
tent all over the country ; that, for the sake of a few passen- 
gers or a few dollars —— gained, the er busi- 
ness has been sadly demoralized, and the net results from com- 
petitive business reduced to a very low percentage as compared 








with the cost of doing the same. i 
It is oftén claimed that when a passenger train is made up to 


who assume that the rates charged in the regular ticket offices 
are standard, and are not deviated from, cet therefore deal 
aagetty end without question 
with those ticket offices. lf 
any class of ple are entitled 
to special rates it is that class 
who are the re rand hab- 
itual patrons of a road, and 
not that class who are g«ner- 
ally the recipients, and there- 
fore the practice cannot be 
defended on any principle of 
fair dealingand honesty of pur- 
pose. 

Could any general ticket or 
passenger agent take out a 
patent for this kind of illegiti- 
mate practice, there might be 
some slight shadow of sense in 
it; but when the field is open 
to any one who may be dis- 
— to énter Se. —_, it ~— 

© appearance of being the 
height of folly, and one that 
can and should be brought w 
as ly termination. 

very Spring and Fall we x0 
this same manceuvering beiny 
racticed, and if itis but known 
hat a party are to emigrate 
from a certain section, thee 
the agents of the road in competi- 
substance, 
until but the shadow remains. Would these same wen 
confine their efforts to straight and legitimate travel, there is 
not a question but that all would be better off. Reductions 
of the kind mentioned do not in any way add to the number 
of passengers to be transported, and hence it 
follows that ssenger receipts are diminished prc- 
cisely the amount given to individuals, who take the time and 
trouble to go from one to another until they find some one 
who, for fear that his road may not get the few dollars this 
erson has to part with for the transportation of himself and 
ily, makes a special rate, and then thinks he has done a 
wonderful thing. Individuals are not to be blamed for seeking 
special privileges and special rates. We all like them, but the 
ratisoad companies are whoily responsible for this fast and 
loose way of transacting their business. My friend makes a 
concession for this party, and I for that. He will not allow me 
the monopoly, neither will I allow it to him; and if any one 
will tell wherein either of us has made — he will confer 
on the fraternity at large an obligation that will not soon be 
forgotten. My friend, advocate and promulgator of special 
rates, here is an opportunity for you to achieve a name as well 
as fame. 

I am well assured thatif an honest and persistent effort 
was made by those in authority to correct this large and 
growing evil,a healthy and beneficial result to the finances 
of the passenger department would certainly follow, 
It is a trite remark that the man who causes two blades 
of grass to grow where bu 1one grew before is a philanthropist 

benefactor of his race; bu what can be said in defense of a 
practice which, if persistentlyand industriously followed, docs 
not increase by one the number of passengers to be transported, 
but does diminish the receipts to be obtained from thuse who 
are to be .wransported, and who otherwise would pay the regu- 
lar current rates ? 

ify the source Of the streams, permit nothing impure to 
enter them as they flow on, and the ocean to which they are 
tending will also be free from impurity. So with us; each can 
r fo his course so as to correct this evil. Permit no irre,- 
ularities that will not stand the closest scrutiny, and the pas- 
senger business will be free from much that now renders it 
lexing. The whole matter lies within the compass and 
nriediction of those of our Association, and if all were imbued 
with an honest endeavor to maintain the right without any 


you will find 
tiun, bantering and dickering away the 


P of underhand work, a revolution would inevitably suc- 
Boe that would be beneficial to all interested. ' 
Under the present state of things, this company will to-day 


+ the start of that com , but as sure as the sun will rise 
S the SEEEOW Se fe: A. at Gver-reached ble palgroee ae . 
thereby secured what is called a met on the 
— A corr: action, that will in effect neutralize 
the benefit thought to be 


gained. 

Do not be deceived in ——— you are doing a good 
work for your company by ente: upon any course of ation 
that requires a constant covering up, with hope, and per- 
haps belief, that nang mews expert, or , a8 some may call 
it, you have over-reached your competitor, secured a few par- 
sengers, and thereby a few dollars for your company. I can- 
not believe that the men in charge of our great corporatiuns, 
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as presidents, general managers, or genera] superintendents, 
require or expect such service at our hands. They are men of 
too high personal and official! honor and integrity to expect or 
demand it; and though they may wink at any deviation from 
the straight path when brought to their knowledge, I am con- 
fident that if the individual members of this Association will 
but take the matter in their own hands, and say, as for me, I 
will be honest, see that those under me are equally so, carry 
out faithfully and fully any and all pg to the strict 
letter and intent, I say I am confident the managing officers 
would not wish it otherwise, and would help each one of us to 
the full extent of thei Lpowees and position. 

I know that some will say that this is all buncombe ; it can- 
not be done ; I will be honest if my neighbor is; I do not wish 
to do a mean thing of my own accord, but am forced to it b 
the action of my competitor—and much more of the same sor 
being only varied according to the temper and disposition of 
the doubter. 

Herein lies the princi trouble for a reformation, Each 
one is not willing to believe his rec papa honest, simply be- 
cause if an opportunity presents itself whereby he can secure 
a tem at | advantage, he does not hesitate to avail himself 
of it, believing that if his competitor has the chance he will do 
precisely as he himself is doing. 

Is not this the true solution as well as the real cause of all 
the trouble? We are not honest ourselves, not strictly and 
totally so. It would not be prudent or true to assert that all 
are equally dishonest, for I do not believe this to be the case. 
There is a wide range of thought and feeling on this subject, 
there being leaders and followers in this as in all other 
branches of business. The transportation of passengers iv not 
so essentially different from other kinds of business that we 
can afford to be indifferent to the lessons which may be derived 
from the pursuit of a legitimate mercantile lite. We do not 
see & merchant—and by the term merchant, I mean one who 
fully understends his business, there being many who bear the 
name, but notoriously fail to observe it—whose capital being 
invested in his business, sells his merchandise simply for the 
purpose of increasing the volume of his sales, without regard 
to the profit or loss that may be incurred. True, he may in 
times of pe ame ge or an overstocked market materially reduce 
the price of some of his goods, even below the cost of the same, 
but this is within the scope of the true merchant. He thereby 
may relieve himself of possible indebtedness, saving in interest 
what he may lose in sales below cost, and does not seriously 
impair his capital. 

nthe transportation of passengers there can be no over- 
stocked market, and therefore nothing is to be provided for in 
this respect. ‘Times of depression and slackness will and do 
come, but if a reduction in rates will help us out of the difficul- 
ty, the reduction ought to be universal, and not to any par- 
ticular class or individual. That local reductions may not be 
made, ‘whereby a large number may be induced to visit a locali- 
ty for a certain purpose, within a limited time, the financial in- 
terests of a company, being greatly benefitted thereby, there 
is not the slightest doubt, but on the contrary, is generally ac- 
cepted as true, and acted upon acco ly. 

‘Lhese benefits, besides inuring fina y to the company, 
are given to the general patrons of a road, who more or less 


are in the use of the trains of that road at regular rates, and 
they are the ones to whom reductions belong of right (in case 
any are given) and not to those, who as said e, have 


occasion to use the road but once. 

I presume thatsome will say that I, from my stand 
the representative of a strong ean take this 
position, and if those in competition it, who are weaker, 
will adopt these virtuous measures, the ow and I Sy 

established. 


will be largely the gainer, its reputation 
Letus see if allthe benetit wi proces weaker party, 
will dis- 


pteriees he dass meh scoaps end oat on this 
other things being eq the passenger 

tribute itself quite as equitably under a tariff of reasonable 
rates as it will under one that is reduced. It is not to be su 
posed that I will rest easy under a cutting of rates to poin 
which are as much mine as they are of my competitor, 
without retahating in some way, for what 1am privileged to 
consider an invasion of my rights. 

New lines of travel, and long lines of travel, are very apt to 
think that something of this kind is necessary in order to 
bring their routes more prominently before the public ; but 
have they any surety that the old or shorter lines will not 
resort to like measures for the purpose of keeping their advan- 
tage? Assuredly not. The reputation of a railroad company 
like that of an individ is of too much value to be tritled 
with, and will be guarded in the one case — as zealously 
as in the other, provided those in charge of the departments 
act from a sincere desire to promote the future, as well 
as the present welfare of their company. We know 
how easy it is for an individual to lose a respectable 
reputation. We see or hear of cases almost daily. In these 
times of extravagance and “haste to be rich,” the 
rapidity with which fortunes have been made has led 
many to embark in enterprises that will not bear a strict 
examination, and failure is the general result. At least, we 
can more readily trace the results of failure than of success, 
from the fact that when an individual succeedsin a great 
undertaking, we are apt to consider him as fortunate, as one 
possessed of rare business tact, and do not look so closely into 
the ways and means by which it has been accomplished as we 
do when failure follows. 


In connection with our positions as officers of railroads, there 
is a8 much occasion for cultivating a reputation for square and 
honest dealing as there is in any other department of a busi- 
ness life. A reputation for sobriety, truth and honesty is not 
to be lightly epee of. It is like the keel on which rests the 
superstructure of the ship. Without that is laid firm and true 
t» the line, it is useless to build upon it, with the hope that the 
mistakes there made can be rectified as the work goes on. The 
foundation must be laid on correct principles, else all that is 
built upon it will of necessity be imperfect. 

If what has been said in regard to honesty of p se be 

true, how easy to remedy the whole evil. Purity, each for him- 
self, his own dominion, and the whole body politic will be puri- 
fied. This is no jdle talk, if looked at correctly—not a dream 
of the fancy. I know some may smile at what may be called 
the innocence of my heart, but my impression is that if each 
will sound the depths of his heart, and give utterance to the 
sentiments he will find imbedded there, all will agree that 
I am not very much, if any, out of the way. 
_ ‘Phe only real obstacle in the wey of putting these principlés 
in operation is want of faith in each other; and yet why should 
there be any lack in this regard? We are working for a com- 
mon interest, although the private interest of each may be di- 
verse; still, when it can be seen that whatever is for the com- 
mon interest is equally for the private interest of each, in the 
name of all that is reasonable, why cannot it be done? I firm- 
\y believe that no road, or individual, has gained anything in 
the long run trying to over-reach. 

Is it not better to elevate the standard of railroad morality, 
anl initiate a day of better things, than to —_— in the present 
way of depressing itand trailing it in the dust? It is too true 
that it bears the marks of many a daub and smear, but the time 
has not yet passed in which it may be made clean and beautiful, 
clear from the suspicion even of being else than it appears, the 
very epitome of honor and integrity. Let each take Bis particu- 
lar part, whethe: it be of high orlow degree, and renovate for 
himself as it needs. ‘ Every hoart knows its own bitterness,” 
and each member knows just what is required in this respect 
that “order may come out of chaos,” “a consummation de- 
youtly to be wished.” 


int as 
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The New Charlotte Bridge. 
Osweao, N. Y., Oct. 25, 1875. 
To tHE EprroR oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The bridge across the Genesee River at Charlotte is com- 
pleted. This is a double-track, two-truss drawbridge, from 
face to face of abutments 300 feet. There are no fixed spans. 
The central depth of truss is 35 feet. The bridge is constructed 
to sustain a moving load of 2,500 lbs. per lineal foot, both 
arms loaded, or 3,000 lbs, one arm loaded: extreme panel load, 
4,500 lbs. per lineal foot of track, with the usual factor for safe- 
ty. Itis worked by steam power. All parts fit very nicely, and 
in all respects it is a first-class wrought-iron bridge. 

The substructure consists of one pier and two abutments of 
Chaumont limestone, which are built upon timber foundations, 
of 12X12 in. and 6X12 in. pieces, four feet thick for pier and two 
for abutments, well bolted together. This timber rests upon 
piles driven over 80 feet into the hard sand. The piles are cut 
off at bed of river, 24 feet below surface of water, by a circular 
saw attached to a vertical shaft driven by steam power. The 
masonry was laid in caissons of the usual form, the sides being 
detached from the the timber bottom after completion of the 
work. The rest piers of this bridge are hemlock timber cribs 
filled with loose stone, the up-stream pier being protected by a 
sheathing of boiler plate. Between the rest piers and draw pier 
are three rows of piles 10 feet apart, braced at top with 6x8 in. 
braces, and tied with 312 in. oak plank. The outside rows are 
covered with 3X12 in. planks bolted to piles and reaching be- 
low low-water line. Heavy loose stone are thrown around all 
piers and abutments to prevent scouring. 

Before the work was commenced, the river bottom was 
sounded to a depth of 85 feet below surface of water. Nothing 
was found but coarse sand. A common gas-pipe and force 
pump were used. Water being forced through the pipe kept 
the earth loosened about the bottom as it went down, render- 
ing the progress easy and rapid. 

The contractors for this work were the Delaware Bridge 
Company, Charles Macdonald, Engineer, for the superstructure; 
John Edwards, for the stone piers and foundation ; and John 
Hunter & Co, for the timber cribs and filling. The latter are 
doing nearly all the contract work on this division, except the 
iron bridges, which are all built by the above bridge company. 
The timber bridges are all built by Geo. W. White. 

At Charlotte 500 lineal feet of dock has been built on the 
company’s land, a 40X96 ft. freight house and a large number 
of sidings. An engine-house of brick is being built, and 4 sta- 
tion house, 30x96 ft. The company is now prepared and ex- 
pects to do a large business at this place, it being a lake port 
and there being an extensive fruit country about it. 








The First Chinese Railroad. 


To tHe Eprror or THE RatRoaD GAZETTE: 

I have read with much interest your article on “A New Field 
for Railroads,” in your issue of 23d instant. As one of the or- 
iginal promoters and directors of the railroad which you men- 
tion, I am glad to inform you that some of the “ enterprising 
and influential merchants” alluded to had a prominent share in 
the inauguration of the scheme, and have, indeed, given close 
and interested attention to the subject for years past. After 
encountering many obstacles, they have at last some hope of 
success ; and should this short line lead to extensions, you 
would by no means have overestimated the magnitude of the 
field that would be opened. I believe that every practicable 
step has been taken to secure such a consummation, but I 
should tell you that the brunt of the affair has been borne by a 
few persons, who have by no means met with general encour 
agement orsupport. The organization is, however, believed to 
be adequate to, dealing With all possible development of the 
enterprise, H. 

Boston, Oct. 25, 1875. 








Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 





Gauion, Ohio, Oct. 26, 1875. 
To THE Eprrok oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen hold their second 
annual convention at, the city of Indianapolis, during the week 
ending Dec. 18, 1875. 

There being some 36 lodges, a big representation of dele- 
gates is expected. This organization was instituted by the 
firemen of the Erie Railway some three years ago, and to day 
it spreads its good influences over 20,000 miles of track. The 
objects are the elevation and protection of the firemen. 

Wm. N. Sayre, Secretary. 


General Railroad Wews. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

Brownsville & Redstone.—The first board of directors is as 
follows: J. H. Bowman, Wm. 8. Duncan, John R. Dutton, A. F. 
Gabler, George E. Hogg, Adam Jacobs, Brownsville, Pa.; J. J. 
Hazlett, Wm. Welsh, Greensburg, Pa.; Louis McFarland, F. B. 
Schallenburg, Irwin’s, Pa.; Robert Hogsett, Uniontown, Pa. 
This board has elected J. H. Bowman President; John R. Dut- 
ton, Vice-President; Wm. 8. Craft, Secretary and Treasurer; 
Thomas R. Booth, Chief Engineer. 

BDuropean & North American.—Mr. Frank W. Cram, General 
Freight Agent, has been appointed: Acting General Superin- 
tendent in place of M. H. Angell, resigned. 

Kansas City, Burlington & Santa Fe.—Wm. H. Schofield is 
President and A. C. Titus Chief Engineer. The office is in 
Williamsburg, Kan. 

St. Louis, Kansas Oity & Northern.—Mr. Thomas McKissock, 
late of the St, Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, has been ap- 
pointed General Superintendent. 

Cinennati, Sandusky «& Cleveland.—At‘the annual meeting 
in Sandusky, O., Oct. 20, the following directors were chosen: 


John G. Deshler, Columbus, 0.; George Wilshire, Cincinnati; 
John Atkinson, N. W. Pierce, Boston. The board elected J. §, 
Farlon, President; Geo. Wilshire, Vice-President; J. L. Moore, 
Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. Geo. Wilshire succeeds Wm, 
Wilshire deceased. 
Vermont & Canada.—At the annual meeting in Bellows 
Falls, Vt., Oct. 22, Edward Bangs, Bradley Barlow, John 
Eustis, J. N. A. Griswold, W. Mixter, J. R. Nichols and Samuel 
Wells were chosen directors. Messrs. Eustis and Bangs are 
new directors, replacing F. A. Brooks and EK. A. Sowles. 
Norwich & New York Transportation Co.—At the annual 
meeting in Norwich, Conn., Oct. 20, the following directors 
were chosen: G. W. Gill, F. H. Dewey, Oliver Woodworth, Wm, 
T. Hart, Charles T. Clark, Simeon E. Baldwin, Gilbert W. Puil. 
lips, Moses Pierce, Charles W. Copeland. The boardre-elected 
oses Pierce, President ; 8. A. Gardiner, Jr., Superintendent ; 
H. L. Parker, Treasurer. 
North Simcoe.—At the annual meeting in Barrie, Ont., the 
following directors were chosen: J. 8. McMurray, A. 8. A. Man- 
ning, T. R. Fuller, A. A. Thompson, Charles Beck, Wm. M. 
Kelley, H. E. Jeffrey. Thé board elected J. 8. McMurray Presi- 
dent and Managing Director ; R. R. Thompson, Vice-President : 
J. R. Fuller, Secretary and Treasurer. 
St. John’s, Lake Eustis & Gulf.—Mr. James E. Drake, of Lake 
Eustis, Fla., is President: 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Mr. George H. Watrous, 
of New Haven, Conn., has been chosen a director in place of 
Ezra C. Read, deceased. 
Oineinnati, Lafayette & Chicago.—Mr. James H. Stewart, of 
Madison, Wis., has been appointed General Superintendent in 
lace of Mr. Waldron, who has gone to the Ohio & Mississippi. 
Mir. Stewart was formerly connected with the Sandusky, Mans- 
field & Newark road, and has since been Superintendent of the 
Winona & St. Peter. 
Concord & Portsmouwth.—At the annual meeting in Manches- 
ter, N. H., Oct. 7, the following directors were chosen : John J, 
Pickering, Portsmouth, N. H.; Stephen Kendrick, Franklin, N. 
H.; Samuel P. Dow, Epping, N. H.; Joseph B. Walker, Con- 
cord, N. H.; Samuel N. Bell, Benj. F. Martin, Nathan Parker, 
Manchester, N. H. The board elected Stephen Kendrick Pres- 
ident, and Wm. H. Hackett Clerk and Treasurer. 
Indianapolis, Bloomfield & Hvansville-—The directors of this 
new company have elected officers as follows: President, Jason 
N. Conley, Bloomfield, Ind.; Vice-President, W. W. Curry, In- 
dianapolis; Secretary, E. P. Williams, Bloomfield, Ind.; Treas- 
urer, Wm. Mason, Bloomfield, Ind. 
Western Union.—Mr. F. G. Ranney has been elected Secre- 
tary and Treasurer in place of F. R. May, who has resigned. 
His office is in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Davenport & St. Paul.—Mr. N. H. Wood having resigned as 
Superintendent, that office is discontinued and the duties will 


communications relating to the transportation of persons or 
roperty will be addressed to Mr. John L. Kellogg, General 
Ticket and Freight Agent. 

Indianapolis, La Porte & Michigan Ci i> the annual 
meeting in Michigan City, Ind., recently, the followiug direc- 
tors were chosen: Wm. Cutting, Haywood Cutting, David Macy. 
A. B. Southard, V. J. Malott and Jesse Zern. The road is leased 
to the Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago. 

Pullman Palace Car Company.—Mr. John McCoy has been 
appointed Assistant Superintendent of the Northern Division, 
in place of A. R. Winfield, resigned. Col. Charles Ball has 
been appointed Superintendent of the Southern Division, in 
place of H. B. Latrobe, resigned. 

ansport, Crawfordsville & Southwestern.—Mr. J. E. Harris 
ninteee S nietad Ghneeel Passenger and Ticket Agent. 

Ilinois Railroad Commission.—Mr. Frederick 'T. Dubois has 
been appointed Secretary of the Commission, in place of Col. 
MeLauphlin, resigned. 

Ohio & Mississippi.—Col. F. M. Malone, of Pana, Iil., has 
been appointed General Stock Agent of the Springfield Divi- 
sion. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—Mr. John W. Renner has 
been appointed Auditor. He has been Acting Auditor for some 
months, 


Western Maryland.—At the annual meeting in Baltimore, 


Rocky Ridge, Md.; Gs W. Harris, Hagerstown, Md.; Isaac Mot- 
ter, Williamsport, Md.; John Welty, Smithsburg, Ma.; John K. 
Longwell, Westminster, Md.; Samuel H. Adams, Geo. M. Bokee, 
Wm. A. Boyd, Jr., D. J. Foley, J. A. Griffith, E. G. Hipsley, 
Alexander Rieman, Wm. Seemuller, Baltimore. They are all 
re-elected, 

Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western.—Mr. J. P. Buser has 
been appointed Western Agent, with headquarters at Burling- 
ton, Ia., and Mr. W. N. Jarvis, Northwestern Agent, with office 
at Davenport, Ia. 

Burlington & Southwestern.—Hon. Elijah Smith has been 
appointed Receiver by the United States Circuit Court and has 
taken possession. 

Burlington, Monmouth & Ilinois River.—This company has 
been organized by the election of the following directors: for 
three years, M. R. Hardin, Lawrence and Jones; for two years, 
D. P. Phelps, J. R. Webster and Lafferty; for one year, Wm. 
Hanna, George Snyder and Parry. The board elected Wm. 
Hanna President; Delos P. Phelps, Vice-President; George 
Snyder, Secretary; Dr. J. R. Webster, Treasurer. The office 18 
at Monmouth, Warren County, Ilinois. 

Wolfboro.—At the annual meeting in Wolfboro, N. H., re- 
cently, John Wooldredge, Frank Jones, George W. Burleigh, 
John M. Brackett, Joseph L. Avery, Blake Folsom and John : 
Sanborn were chosen directors. The board elected John Wool- 
dredge President. The road is leased to the Eastern. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Wm. Willshire, Vice-President of the Cincinnati, i, 
dusky & Cleveland Company, and a prominent merchant 0 
Cincinnati, died at his residence in that city Oct. 17, at the age 
of 63 years. ; 

—Dr. J. A. 8. Milligan, Cashier of the Georgia Railroad, 
died at his residence in Augusta, Ga., Oct. 15, of typhol 
fever. : 

—Mr. A. L. Green, President of the Coldwater, Marshall 4 
Mackinac Company, while superintending the constrnctios “ fs 
bridge over Battle Creek, near Marshall, Mich., Oct. % 
struck on the head by a tailing timber and dangerously i 
fatally injured. ; ; 

—Mr. A. H. Berry has resigned his position as Genera 
Freight Agent of the Maine Central Railroad. ‘ 

—Mr. W. D. Bishop, President of the New York, Net — 
& Hartford Company, celebrated his ‘silver wedding ead 
residence in Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 21. A large num 
distinguished railroad men and others were present. E - 

—Col. L. B. Smith, General Accountant of the Illinois < *f 
road, died quite suddenly Oct. 19. He was considered 0 
the best railroad accountants in the country. p 

—Mr. Charles W. Hart has resigned his position as = ron 
tendent of Telegraph of the St. Louis, Lawrence | 
road, to begin the study of medicine in Philadelphia. 











—Mr. D. ©. Axtell, Superintendent of the Cairo Division 


be assumed by the General Manager, Mr. John E. Henry. All’ 


Oct. 20, the following directors were chosen: Joshua Biggs, . 
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of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railroad, was mar- 
ried recently to Miss May Cantrell, of Little Rock, Ark., and 
started east on a bridal tour. 


—It is said that Mr. A. N. Chrystie, late Vice-President and 
General Superintendent of the Ohio & Mississippi, will reside 
for the future at Havre, France, as agent for a steamship line. 

—The employees of the North Division of the Illinois Central 
have presented Mr. John C, Jacobs with a handsome carriage 
and a service of silver plate on the occasion of the 19th 
anniversary of his appointment as Superintendent of the 
division. The presentation took place at Amboy, Ill., Oct. 12. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


QOoal Movement. 


The following coal tonnages are reported for the week end- 

ing Oct. 16: 
1875. 1874. 

Anthracite. .......-.+eeesee 546,354 512,112 
Semi-bituminous, Broad Top 

and Clearfield 
Cumberland, ..... ....-++++- 
Bituminous, Barclay 


Inc. or Dec. 
Inc. .34,242 


P.c. 


eeeeee 





Western Pa.. ab 
- West Va... 
Coke, Western Pa 





The coal traffic of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the first 
week in October was : 


Anthracite 
Bituminous 
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Northwestern Freight Rates. 


The Shoning, 3s schedule of rates 
i 


2 er 100 pounds from 
Chicago to the 


ssouri River has been adopted: 


ist class. 2d class. 34 class, 4th class. Special. 
To Council Bluffs.... 8@ cts. 


60 cts. 45 cts. 35 cts. 30 cts. 
To Omaha ........... 85 “ 65“ 50 “ 40 “ 35 “ 
Car-load rates are as follows: 
Class A, Class B, Class C, 
per car. per car. per ton. 
To Council Bluffs. .......cccescccves $70 $60 $5 
To Omah@. ....cecccccccccccccsccses 80 70 5 


The other lines will probably adopt the same rates. 
Flour and Grain Movement. 


Receipts and shipments for the week ending with Oct. 16 are 
quoted as follows, flour in barrels and grain in bushels: 





flour: 1875. 1874. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Lake ports’ receipts... - 140,776 150,448 Bec.. 9,672 6.4 
oe “ ghipments...... 147,438 133,864 Inc... 13,574 10.1 

Atlantic ports’ receipts.... 240,389 273,021 Dec.. 32,632 11.9 
Wheat: 

Lake ports’ receipts. ......2,789,092 2,318,242 Inc..470,850 20.8 
os “ gshipments...... 2,297,987 1,910,905 Inc ..387,082 20.3 

Atlantic ports’ receipts....1,649,031 1,249,021 Inc ..400,010 92.0 
Grain of All Kinds: 1 

Lake ports’ receipts....... 4,986,513 4,006,901 Inc ..979,612 24.5 
oe “ ghipments...... 3,998,955 3,590,822 Inc ..408,133 11.4 

Atlantic ports’ receipts....3,817,656 3,154,393 Inc ..663,263 21.0 


Of the grain shipments from lake ports, 284% per cent. went 
by rail this year, against 114, per cent in 1874, and 16 in 1873. 

Chicago receipts and shipments for the week ending Oct. 23 
were: 











1875. 1874, Increase. P.c. 
Receipts.......cccccccescccs 2,397,333 1,565,188 832,145 53.2 
Shipments ........eeeeeeees 1,855,549 1,218,484 637,065 52.3 


Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings for various periods have been reported by the fol- 
lowing companies : 
Year ending June 30: 











1874-75. 1873-74. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
St. Paul & Sioux City.. $488,298 ossesedb cess é 
EXpeDse8......+.+++ 390,678 
Net earnings....... $97,620 =. cee neee oe 
Earnings per mile.... 4,002 = aaccccee = eovcccccecce eee 
Per cent.ofexpenses.° 80.01 ...... ee see 
Sioux City & St. Paul... 265,925 — .ceceeee —sennveveeves vee 
Expenses ........ coos “REN MOG —ccccccee «ss cvevccccccee coos 
Net earnings....... SE4.518 § .cccccee 
Earnings per mile... . 1,79T = woccccee 
Per cent. of expenses. 79.50 


ee ee eeee tame eereeeee 


Eight months ending Aug. 31 : 














Chicago, Burlington & 1875. 1874. 
QUINCY .... 2. ceececes $7,472,610 $7,574,366 Dec.. $101,756 13 
Siz months ending Sept. 30: 
Georgia. .....scevsveres $437,688 $474,181 Dec.. $36,493 7.7 
Expenses...... ..+.+- 295,463 488,821 Dec.. 193,358 39.6 
Net, or deficit...... $142,225 SIMBID 6p ses encores nied 
Earnings per mile.... 1,920 2,080 Dec $160 75 
Per cent. of expenses. 67.51 103.09 Dec 35.58 34.5 
Month of August : 
Louisville, Cin. & Lex.. $93,882 .......- onee 
Expenses.........0.0- TUQOR ccc cee §=—=«_socnccccccce 325% 
Net earnings....... 2B,5BB —cccerccs =v ver ovevece 
Per cent. of expenses. FESR“ ccdccsee’) | ‘Vevedeccdcee 
Month of September : 
BIA, i 5 s:cqes0¢9 2000) $103,480 $94,255 Inc $9,225 9.8 
MODE. ccc cccrcecce 48,600 71,436 Dec 22,836 32.0 
Net earnings....... $54,880 $22,819 Inc... $32,061 140.5 
Per cent. of expenses. 46.96 75.19 Dec.. 28.83 38.0 
Ohio & Mississippi,Main 
Se 279,288 331,661 Dec 52,373 15.7 
Springtield Div....... BOOTS = cect ccee | § “eaesescccene subi 
Philadelphia & Erie.... 344,047 336,150 Inc 7,897 2.3 
Ec npanksecpes 195,897 206,803 Dec 10,906 5.3 
Net earnings........ $148,150 $129,347 Inc... $18,803 14.5 
Per cent. of expenses. 56.94 1.52 Dec. 1A 
Three weeks ending Sept. 7: 
Atlantic & Gt. Western. $315,941 $295,727 Inc... $20,214 68 
First week in October : 
Cairo & St. Louis....... STB1l «ss cccncces dane Tapecdac: | poe 
8t. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. 87,432 82,996 Inc... 4,436 5.3 
Week endung Oct. 1: 
Great Western......... £19,648 £22,090 Dec.. £2,442 11.0 
Week ending Oct. 2: 
Grand Trunk. .......... £43,100 £45,200 Dec.. £2,100 4,6 


For the nine months ending Sept. 30, the net earnings of the 
Philadelphia & Erie were: 1875, $775,366; 1874, $677,388; in- 
crease, $97,978, or 14.5 per cent. 

Freight Rates. 

The freight rates east-bound have been raised on the basis of 
40 cents per hundred for fourth-class from Chicago to New York, 
but grain remains at 30 cents. Lake rates have risen to 5 cents 
& bushel for wheat from Chicago to Buffalo, the close of nava- 
gation being at hand. 


Buez Canal. Traffic. 





number of vessels and amount of tonnage capacity passing 
through the tunnel sinee 1869 : 


castle, and was imported for the Worcester Railr 
costie, andl. we po! ester Railroad. The 


Meteor both work with remarkable 

hs da tae: Tolls, | ease, rapidity. and power, make steam a 

ape * Tonnage francs. |and are manageable, The Yankee car- 
REN eS ee 486 654,915 5,159,327 | ries y @ load of tons from the in 
1d Coe 765 1,142,220 8,993,732 | Boston to Needham, a distance of 12% miles, on nearly four 
era i teeeceneihens sends dridbaak 1,082 1,744,481 yar miles of which there is an ascént of thirty feet in a mile, in 47 
Simeorryserensseansecnqonseres LT —— pry ty to 50 minutes. Its full speed has not been tried, but it has run 
I lpanacataaat | 1'546,060 15,268,265 | ® mile in less than two minutes, and in traveling with a train 


The traffic has certainly made great progress, the fosenge 
during the first half of 1875 being a third greater than that for 
— ole year 1871, and 64 per cent. of that for the whole of 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


es 


Qanton Wrought-Iron Bridge Oompany. 
The ——— Bridge Company of Canton, Ohio, have 


been awarded the contract for building the Green Lawn Avenue. 
Bridge at Columbus, Ohio. , The bridge is to be of wrought 
iron in eve 


detail, and consists of two 154 ft. deck truss spans 
a 123 ft. deck truss span and a 64 ft, through truss span, a 
built on the improve plete and channel truss plan patented 
by this company. The bridge has a 28 ft. roadway and two 5 ft. 
footways, and is proportioned for a rolling load of 100 lbs. per 
uare foot, with safety factor of four. The same company has 
also received a contract for bridge at Tonawanda, N. Y., con- 
sisting of three 100 ft. deck truss eae on their plate and 
channel truss plan, with all wrought details, having a 26 ft. 
roadway and two 17 ft. footways, and proportioned for a roll- 
ing load of 100 lbs. per square foot, with safety factor of five. 
It has recently completed a railroad bridge at East Saginaw, 





Mich., consisting of a 157 ft, fixed truss men and a 190 ft. 
swing truss span, all placed on concrete- lied wrought-iron 
piers placed on pile and timber foundations ; and have now on 
its order-books over 12,000 ft. of iron peiae work designed for 
different points, amounting to over $400,000. 
Oaution to Railroad Employes. 
_ The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway has recently 
issued a revised book of rules for the government of employes. 
This book hus a preface signed by Mr. Charles Paine, the Gen- 
eral Superintendent, the first part of which is as follows : 
persons who enter the service of this company are here- 
by cautioned that they are taking up an employment which is 


extra hazardous, not ‘only from its inherent dangers, but also | ; 


from the acts and neglects of other employes, as well as from 
the use of trains, machinery and attachments,which may prove 
defective. 

‘““No ONE WILL BE RECEIVED OR CONTINUED IN THE SERVICE 
OF THIS COMPANY, IN ANY CAPACITY, AFTER THE ISSUE OF THIS 
BOOK, EXCEPT ON THE UNDERSTANDING AND AGREEMENT, HEREIN 
EXPRESSED, TO WHICH, BY TAKING EMPLOYMENT, HE ASSENTS : 

** First, That he will vigilantly look out for his own safety, 
and examine all cars or engines on which he is to ride, or 
operate upon or with; and all tools and machinery with or 
about which he is to work, so as to KNOW FOR HIMSELF, as well 
as this company or its managing officers or agents can know, 
their —- and suitability. 

“ Second, That he assumes all risk of injury to himself, which 
may result from the negligence or fault of any other employe 
of this company, we be my fellow-servants or otherwise, and 
whether his superior in authority or not. 

“In all cases and under circumstances, by day and by 
night, he is permitted and enjoined by the railway company to 
take sufficient time and to use the necessary means for making 
the examination hereby directed.” 

The first of the “ rules and regulations” reads as follows: 

‘“‘ Every person in the service of this company is expected to 
be courteous and obliging toward the public and to his 
associates. : 
“The success of the company and of its representatives de- 
— very much upon the good will of its patrons, and upon 
the harmony among its employes. All are — therefore, 
’ cavate friendly relations with the public and with each 
other. . 

“Every person in ——- of employes is hereby directed 
promptly to dismiss from the service any who show an uncivil 
or quarrelsome disposition.” 

e first paragraph in the Book of Rules of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is as follows: 

* All employes are veneer informed that they are required 
by these rules and regulations, and by their own interest, as 
well as the interest of the company, to lite and considerate 
in their intercourse with the patrons of the road. The reputa- 
tion and prosperity of the road depend greatly upon the 
promptness with which its business is conducted, and the 
manner in which its patrons are treated by the employes.” 


A Railroad Oourt-Martial. 


The Easton (Pa.) Express of recent date says: ‘Railroading 
has been reduced down to fine points, and it takes men of un- 
bounded intelligence to live up to and carry out the exacting 
rules laid down by the railroad officials, and many are the em- 
ployees who fail to carry them out. Monday morning a gen- 
eral ‘court martial’ was held at the dispatcher’s office of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, H. Stanley Goodwin acting as judge 
advocate. About fifty of the employees were brought before 
the court on almost as many charges, some for cau acci- 
dents by carelessness, and others for neglecting to obey the 
rules and regulations of the company. This is the first time 
that a court of this kind has been held there, and considerable 
interest was manifested on both sides, the court sitting all the 
morning.” 


Trials of Salisbury Oar Wheels. 

The London (England) Daily News of Aug. 12 says: “A 
number. of gentlemen interested in railways, engineers and 
others, met at the machine works of Mr. Horn, Hillbank Row, 
Westminster, recently, for the p e of witnessing the 
results of tests applied to the cast iron chilled wheels manu- 
factured by the Barnum Richardson Co., of Salisbury Iron 
Works, Connecticut. It was stated that these wheels have 
been in use for a long time, both in the United States and 
Canada, on almost all the railways of these countries, with the 
result that on some lines they are now used to the exclusion of 
all others. The experience of America, where the frost is 80 
severe, would therefore seem to be in favor of these wheels; 
but as opinion existed in England that they were easily 
fractured, the manufacturers resolved to try the question by 
experiment, and hence the appeal to the tests a plied last 


until the wheels had been struck 367 times with two hammers 
weighing 28 lbs. and 82 lbs. respectively that the iron 
partially gave way. It is claimed for the wheels that they are 
-_ cay the most safe, but the most durable and economi- 
c Rag 


The First Locomotive Built in New England. 

The Boston Advertiser Tyrone the gage oe | paragraph 
from one of its issues of July, 1884: ‘The first locomotive 
built in New England has been completed by Mr. Boulton, at 
the Mill Dam Foundry, near this city, for the Boston & Worces- 


of cars, we once observed that it passed over a mile in two min~ 
utes and three seconds. The workmanship appears to be of a 
superior kind, ae exact, strong and well finished, every part 
working well on the first trial, with one or two trifling excep- 
tions. The Yankee was placed on the road for the first trial on 
the 1st instant, and, with the exception of one day, has been in 
constant use ever since, and is now in perfect order.. The suc- 
cess of. this experiment proves that ae of the best kind 
may be built in this country, and from the number of railroads 
which are now building it is evident that it must become an 
important branch of manufacture.” 


Rolling Steel Scrap. 

The Indianapolis Journal of Oct. 7 says: “A large number 
of iron workers of the city visited the Indianapolis Rolling Mi!l 
rowate forenoon to witness a new process by which steel can 

e welded or restored. A mass of scrap steel was successfull 

welded and afterwards rolled into a fine steel rail weighing 6 
pounds to the yard, 32 feet in length. Although the rolls were 
adapted only to iron rails, and the mill hands were not familiar 
with the process, enough was done to prove conclusively that 
the patent flux as applied will accomplish all that is claimed 
for it, viz. : To work up scrap and refuse steel into a merchant- 
able article, and also put worn-out steel rails into a condition 
that they may be rerolled into rails that are as good as new. 
The test was highly satisfactory to all who witnessed it, and 
the managers of the rolling-mill are so favorably impressed 
with the manner the work was done that they will probably ar- 
range their mill to go into the business of manufacturing steel 
rails on an extensive scale.” 


Iron Ties on Indian Railroads. 

From a letter from Mr. Juland Danvers, Government Direc- 
tor of the Indian Railways, to Mr. Harry E. Sharpe, dated 
May 18, 1875, we are permitted to copy the follow ng: 

“Tron sleepers have been used where wood is scarce and 
dear. They have succeeded best where the soil is light and 
sandy, which is more suitable than heavy, hard soil for pack- 
ing nem with. The cast-iron bowl sleeper has answered very 
well in several places. The a. a sleeper on the 
Oude & Rohilkund Railway has, thus far, appeared successful, 
but it has been down a comparatively short time. It is 
lighter, and the cost of pons up country consequently be- 
comes less, but cast-iron must less liable to oxidation, On 
one line in India (the Madras) where wooden sleepers bad 
been replaced by cast-iron bowl sleepers, the cost of main- 
tenance was materially reduced, and no additional wear and 
tear was found to occur with the rolling stock.” 


Passes to Employes. 


The Great Eastern Railway Company, of England, on appli- 
cation, grants to any fireman, (and probably to other ee of 
employes) a free pass for himself, wife and — good for one 
passage to an from any point on its road, once in twelve months. 
A signal-man complains that while guards receive second-class 
passes, signal-men get only third-class. 


Prices of Steel Rails in Belgium. 


Contracts have been let in Belgium recently for Bessimer 
rails at 225 francs per English ton—about $43.50 gold. 


British Bail Exports. 


The exports of railroad iron of all kinds are reported as fol- 
lows by the Board of Trade tor the month of September: 

1875. 1874. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

To United States.......+.+. 2,167 42 Inc... 2,115 5035 

To all countries...........- 55,494 61,799 Dec. .6,305 10 

And for the nine months ending with September: 

1875. 1874. Dec. P.c, 

To United States........... 6,786 11,148 4,362 39.2 

To all countries..........+++ 447,480 637,995 190,515 29.8 


Religion for Railroad Men. 

Mr. Lang Sheaff, of Cleveland, O,, has hegue a series of revi- 
val meetings especially for the benefit of railroad men. They 
are held on Sunday of each week at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
freight house in Jersey City, but have not thus far excited any 
great interest among the class of men for whose benefit they 
are intended. As a result, however, of the meetings already 
held, a railroad branch of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has been formed, and the company has given the use of 


rooms in a buildin, bie a+ Bada near the depot in Jersey 
City, supplying aleo fuel light. 
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RAILROAD LAW. 








Railroads in the New Alabama Oonstitution. 
The new constitution, which is soon to be submitted to the 
people of Alabama for thar approyal, contains the following 


seCTLODS : 
“All railroads and canals shall be public highways, and all 


railroad and canal companies shall be common carriers. Any 
association or corporation organized for the pe ge shall have 
the right to construct ‘and operate a rai between an 


points in this State, and to connect, at the state line, with rail- 
poads of other States. Every railroad company shall have the 
right with its road to intersect, connect with, or cross any other 
railroad, and shall receive and transport, each, the others’ 
freight, passengers, and cars, loaded or empty, without delay 
or discrimination. 

“The General Assembly shall pass laws to correct abuses 

and prevent unjust imination and extortion in the rates 
of freights and passenger tariffs, on railroads, canals and rivers 
in this State. 
“ No railroad or other transportation company shall grant 
free passes, or sell tickets or passes at a discount, other than 
as sold to the public generally, to any member of the General 
Assembly, or to any person holding office under this State or 
the United States. ; 

“ No street passenger railway shall be constructed within the 
limits of any city or town, without the consent of its local au- 


week. These were certainly of a severe kind, and it was not thorities. 


i 

“ No railroad, canal or other transportation company, in ex: 
istence at the time of the ratification of this Comatiiation, shall 
have the benefit of any future legislation by general or special 
laws, other than in execution of a trust created law or 
contract, except on the condition of complete acceptance of 
the provisions of this Article. 
* * * * * * * ” 

“ Any association or corporation organized for the Berpoee, 
or an Yndividual, shall have the _ to construct and main- 
tain lines of telegraph within this State, and connect the same 





ter Railroad, It isin daily use on that road, and proves to be 
a very excellent engine, probably equal to any that has been 
built anywhere, Te is on ed the Yankee. It is built after the 


model of an English engine which was imported for the Lowell 








The last report of the company gives the following as the 


Railroad, and differs little in model, being larger in size, from 
the Meteor, which was built by Mr. Robert Stevenson, at New- 


ith other lines, and the General Assembly shall, by general 
Le of psa Prctigd eat rovide epeecaane regulations to 

ve full effect to this section. bh company sha 
consolidate nie dy po a a “ interowt in the stock _ 
bonds of any other telegraph com) oynina. ©. competes 
line, or hogaire by parole or otherwiee, any other competing 
line of telegraph. 
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Editorial Announcements. : 


Addresses.— Business lelters should be addressed and 
made to Tue Rartroap Gazetre. Vommunications 
for the of the Editors should be addressed Environ 
RarLeoaD GAZETTE. 


Passes.—Having been informed that an advertising solicitor 
has requested passes on account of the Railroad Gazette, we 
take this occasion to say that all persons connected with this 
paper are forbidden to ask for passes under any circumstances, 
= - be thankful to have any act of the tind reported to 








Adverti t We wish i distinolly understood that we 
will entertain no proposition to publish anything in this jour- 
nal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give 
in our cailorial intons, and those only, 

such matier as we con- 


them editorially, either for or in consideration 
_ y,¢ ‘for money 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially as- 





sist us in making our news accurate and complete if they will 
send us information of events which take ny Be 
as changes in railroad officers, organi- 
zations and changes of companies, the letting, a 
completion of contracts for new wor or important improve 
nd AF nd on their Soainines pw td te 
a and wn ma : rs as to 
the business poet oe taece wr pelle thera 
ment Discussions of subjects ing to ALL DEPARTMENTS 


* ng 
ef railroad business by men practically acquainted with them 
are especially desired, Sean will é@ us by forwarding 
early coptes of notices of meetings, elections, intments, 
ond ra” annual reports, some notice of all of which will 








THE CENTENNIAL. 





The impression which a stranger gets in Philadelphia 
at the present time is, that the whole city isa mere ad- 
junct to the Centennial—that the latter is the real and 
abiding thing, and all the rest ephemeral and transi- 
tory; just as Saratoga and its people exist only because of 
the springs there. Everything in Philadelphia is named 
Centennial, from a cocktail to a locomotive; everybody 
talks Centennial, and the shop windows blossom with pic- 
tures of the buildings, and life at present seems hardly 
worth possession to the average Philadelphian were it not 
for the anticipation of the great anniversary exhibition of 
next year. There is alsoa sort of sad pathos with which 
the inhabitants of the city of Penn regard all who live 
without its favored precinots, and who therefore have no 
adequate appreciation of what the Centennial will be. 
This feeling, too, seems to be not unmingled with exulta- 
tion at the fact that Philadelphians are thus the subjects 
of a special illumination, whereas outsiders are not. Ever 
since the Centennial was proposed, people in the rest of 
the country have smiled at the enthusiasm of Philadel- 
phians, but have shown very little enthusiasm themselves* 
A great many of them, we are satisfied, would like to feel 
enthusiastic over the dash which is written thus, 1776— 
1876, but can’t. To all such we recommend from experi- 
ence & journey to Philadelphia during this pleasant Indian 
Summer weather. There are those who have done so, and 
are enthusiastic and feel patriotic. The buildings in Fair- 
mount Park have brought back the flavor and reminis- 
cences of Fourth of July celebrations of many years ago, 
and rekindled a glow of enthusiasm which is, we believe, 
quite wholesome for all American citizens. 

To speak more soberly of what Philadelphians have 
done and are doing, it must be said that they have 
quietly gone to work and are carrying out their part of 
the work with a degree of energy and skill such as has 
never been shownin this country in any similar under- 
taking. They have not only organized this great project, 
but they have plunged deep down into their pockets and 
anchored the fulcrums of the levers with which they in- 
tend to move the world to the firm foundation of the 
wealth which years of patient industry and skill have 
laid so broadly and so firmly in this fair and well-to-do 
city. Her people have organized and are carrying out 
this great work so quietly, and the visitor finds so much 


9 | the prairie on which she is built, every loyal inhabit int 


ndjsomething which the person for whom the descrip- 


more accomplished than he expected, that he is inclined 
to believe that one of the deficiencies of Philadelphians is 
power of expression. Jf Boston had done what Phila- 
delphia is doing, the event would have been celebrated in 
stately prose and rythmic verse, and the achievements 
sounded from one end of the land to theother. If New 
York was accomplishing what its neighbors are, it would 
have loaded the fast mail trains with newspapers heralding 
its own praises until the speed of the trains would have 
been diminished by the weight they would have 
been obliged to carry. If Baltimore had devised 
what Philadelphia is cafrying out, every loyal son living 
under the shadow of Washington Manument would have 
swallowed another dozen of fat oysters daily, and folded 
his hands complacently over his stomach. If Chicago was 
rearing buildings whose size could compare with that of 


would bubble over with commendatory adjectives, and her 
newspapers would make the lives of St. Louisians quite 
undesirable. St. Louis with the Centennial would grow 
prophetic, and offer to contract for the removal of the 
buildings at Washington to the ‘‘most splendid geograph- 
ical position of the West.” 

Philadelphia simply goes on with her work. Her ma- 
chines are many of them more rythmical than her poets ; 
her newspapers are less eloquent than the facta which they 
chronicle ; her people when they think a great thought 
seek relief in great deeds and not by the folding of hands; 
her phraseology has grown smooth by reason of eating 
much fresh butter and is withoyt the picturesqueness 
which the imaginative fertility of the West adds to the 
narratives of the Chicagoans ; and she was the capital of 
the cou try now so long ago that there is no need to 
achieve that honor after the lapse of a century, and so she 
is quietly doing a work whose magnitude none can realize 
until they see it. 

Letters and circulars and pictures, describing the prep- 
arations for the coming exhibition, have doubtless come to 
the notice of most of our readers, but even with the most 
careful attention to these it is quite impossible for any one 
to form anything like an adequate idea of the extent of the 
preparations and the plans for this exhibition. It is quite 
strange how inadequate words alone are to convey any idea 
of the extent of any object, unless it is possible to recall 


tion is intended has seen, with which the thing described 
can be compared. To tell any one that the main exhibi- 
tion building for the Centennial is 1,880 feet long and 464 
feet wide gives very little or no idea of its size; but as 
most persons are accustomed to measure distance by miles, 
to tell them that the building is more than a third of a 
mile long will give them some little idea of its size. The 
space covered by the roof is more than 20 acres in area. 
The Machinery Hall is a separate building, 1,402 feet long 
x 360 wide, and with its annexe, which is 208X210 feet, 
covers an area of nearly 13 acres. The space between these 
two buildings is 542 feet, and their fronts being on the 
same line, the distance from the east end of the main 
building to the west end of the machinery hall is 3,824 
feet, or nearly three-quarters of a mile. Besides these two 
buildings, there is the Art Gallery, Horticultural, Agri- 
cultural and Government Buildings, with the following di- 
mensions : : 


Main Building, 1,880 X 464 ft., Q£OR.....cceeecesecseecees 20.02 acres 
Machinery ‘“ 1,402 X S60 ft., “ wrccccrecccccceveceres 2.82 “ 
Art nad 965 X BIO 1., % ccccccccccccccesccsces 1.5 . 
Horticultural“ Se ae Een wcncasccgvecsesoccencs 16° 
Agricultural “ GED K GEO T.,  ccvccccccccccccs.cccce 10.15 “ 
Government “ TTTETITIT TTT Tee 2.00 * 
47.99 “ 


Besides the buildings enumerated, there will be numer- 
ous smaller ones to be erected by foreign governments, 
associations, etc., which will doubtless increase the total 
area of the space roofed over to more: than 50 acres, or 
equal to a fair-sized farm. 

The design of the two main buildings is of what might 
be called the utilitarian order of architecture ; that is, 
they are built to serve the purposes for which they are in- 
tended in the most effective manner which the present 
knowledge of the production of materials and of construc- 
tion would permit. ‘‘ The main building is composed of 
wrought-iron columns, which support wrought-iron 
trusses. The columns are composed of rolled channel 
bars with plates-riveted to the flanges. The ro f trusses 
are similar in form to those in general use for depots and 
warehouses, and consist of straight rafters with struts and 
tie-bars.” The roof is divided into seven spans, the cen- 
ter one of 120 feet span. On each side of these are two 
‘¢gide avenues,” the roofs of which are of 100 feet span. 
Outside of these are ‘‘ central aisles” of 48 feet span, and 
outside of these ‘‘ side aisles” of 24 feet span. 

The construction of the Machinery Hall coasists of solid 
wooden columns supporting roof trusses, constructed with 
straight wooden principals and wrought-iron ties and 
struts. 

The Art Gallery is built of granite and ‘‘in the modern 
renaissance,” with a dome of iron. This building is in- 
tended to be a permanent one. The Horticultural Build- 
ing is of the Moresque style of architecture, ornamented 


‘* consists of a long nave crossed by three transepts, both 
nave and transept being composed of Howe truss archeg 
of a Gothic form,” 

We have given this brief description of these buildings 


an idea of what they are, but simply to call attention to 
the exhibition and, if possible, convey to those who have 
not visited them some conception of the extent and the 
magnitude of the Centennial celebration which our Phila. 
delphia neighbors have been organizing. 

The buildings, with the exception of the Agricultural 
Hall, are already very far advanced toward completion, 
The Machinery Building is all under roof, and we pre- 
sume that by the time this reaches most of our readers 
the whole of the main building will also be equally far 
advanced. The Art Gallery and the Horticultural Build- 
ing are also nearly under roof, and there seems every rea- 
son to believe that the buildings will be ready before they 
are needed. 

The very discouraging fact exists, however, that, owing 
to the apathy which prevails on this subject among many 
of our people, there is danger that we may be beaten on 
our own field by foreigners; and in no department does 
this seem more probable than in that of railroad equip- 
ment. Railroad companies themselves have no end to 
serve in such an exhibition, other than a public one, and, 
as is well known, the bosoms of corporations do not often 
heave with patriotic or any other emotions. In other words, 
railroad companies, not being manufacturers of machinery 
or material for sale, have not the motive which those who 
make such articles to sell have,.in exhibiting their pro- 
ductions, which in the latter case to a great extent is to 
advertise and make known what they make. Now there 
will very probably be a large exhibition of private manu- 
facturers of and dealers in railroad material; yet we be- 
lieve it is quite doubtful whether there will be a full ex- 
hibition which would represent the state of the art of rail- 
roading completely in this country at this time unless such 
an exhibition is organized by some commission’ associa- 
tion or individuals who would feel an interest in making 
it a representative one. Impracticable inventors of all kinds 
of patented traps will doubtless swarm at the doors of the 
exhibition; but it is fiot wild schemes and undeveloped 
ideas that are most needed to represent the railroad in- 
terest. An exhibition to be representative should be un- 
der the direction of experts who would discriminate be- 
tween what is worthy of exhibition and what is not. We 
believe that there is no department of the Exhibition 
which will attract the attention of foreigners more than that 
of the railroad, and, as we have said, there is none that prom- 
ises to be more incomplete. Now, while railroad companies 
have no especial interest in this matter, we believe that 
the great majority of railroad officers could very easily be 
induced to send whatever would add to the interest of 
this department if the request were only made by men 
authorized to make it, and competent to discriminate be- 
tween what is good and what is bad. We doubt very much 
whether it would occur to any railroad company to send a 
snow plow to the Exhibition ; and yet it is quite certain 
that if one was sent it would bean object of very great 
interest to all foreign engineers, and doubtless, too, to 
most native ones. As the exhibition is held during the 
summer months, it would be no inconvenience for one or 
more of our New England roads to send specimens of such 
implements or machines. 

At the risk of repeating what we have written before we 
will say that in permanent way it would be extremely 
interesting if the leading lines here could be induced to 
send specimens of the rails and rail fastenings used on 
their lines. Two short pieces of rails spiked down to 
cross-ties would represent the method of fastening rails 
perfectly. Frogs, switches, crossings and especially sig- 
nals quite naturally suggest themselves. A complete ex- 
hibition of the latter would probably do more to bring 
about the much desired and desirable uniformity than 
anything else, as it would afford opportunity of making 
comparisons of one system with another. In rolling stock 
there is a very much larger field. An exhibition of all 
classes of freight and passenger cars as well as of locomo- 
tives would be extremely interesting, and although they 
would occupy much room, they might be exhibited out- 
side of the buildings and need not be under cover, thus 
saving much room, of which we learn there is likely not 
to be enough, notwithstanding the enormous size of the 
buildings. 


should be done than to devise the means of doing it effec- 
tively. The source from which the country ought natural- 
ly to expect such supervision of an exhibition as we have 
indicated is the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
Without proper organization the exhibition is likely to be 
one which will be a source of humiliation instead of pride 
to American engineers, and it is in the power of the s0- 
ciety referred to, without any expenditure of money; but 
simply by intelligent supervision, to prevent 50 lamenta- 
ble a failure and so beggarly an exhibition as this country 
made at Vienna. It is, however, quite uncertain whether 
this association would regard such efforts as consistent 








with a great deal of color. The Agricultural Building 


with “the policy of the Society,” and we are afraid that 


not with the expectation that it is at all adequate to give . 


It is of course very much easier to suggest thata thing . 
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some of its members might regard an international exhi- 
bition, which is intended to spread knowledge as widely 
as possible, as ‘‘ unprofessional.” 

The thing which seems to be needed is either an indi- 
vidual, a commission, or an association composed of ex- 
perts in railroad matters, who will select and solicit the 
exhibition of such objects as will adequately represent the 
art of railroading at the present time, and exclude those 
which are not representative, but which are uuadeveloped 
or visionary. 

In the system of classification adopted by the Centen- 
nial Commission, railroad equipment is classified un- 
der the general head of ‘Railway Plant, Rolling Stock, and 
Apparatus.” This is subdivided and numbered as fol- 

OWS: 

Class 570.—Locomotives, models, drawings, plans, etc. 

Class 571.—Carriages, wagons, trucks, cars, etc. 

Class 572.—Brakes, buffers, couplings, 

Class 573.—Wheels, tires, axles, bearings, springs, etc. 

Class 574.—Permanent ways, ties, chairs, switches, etc 

Class 575.— Station arrangements, signals, water-cranes, 
time-tables, 

Class 576.—Miscellaneous locomotive attachments. 

Class 577.—Street railways and cars. 

Besides these there are several other classes under the 
head of ‘* Machines and Tools” which applyto railroads. 

If now these departments were placed under the charge 
of competent persons who would determine what articles 
would serve best to set forth the American system of rail- 
road construction and operation, and would then invite 
railroad companies’ officers and manufacturers to send 
them, ai the same time discouraging the ‘‘tin-pan” class of 
mechanism and construction, we feel satisfied that the 
exhibition would be very much more complete and credit- 
able to us than it is desc to be without such supervision. 


and snow plows. 





Progress in Traffic, Rates ond Expenses on New York 
Railroads. 

In the Railroad Gazette of October 16 we presented an 
analysis of the New York Railroad Report for 1873-74 in 
such a way as to show with some minuteness the condi- 
tion of railroad business that year, and a comparison of 
it with the business of the previous year. As there have 
been many changes in the extent of the New York rail- 
road system since the war, and some in the methods of 
conducting trafficonit, we have thought it desirable to 
examine the records for several years, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the growth of traffic in comparison 
with the increase in railroad mileage, and the receipts and 
expenses per unit of traftic. 

To ascertain the traffic—the extent to which, on an ave- 
rage, the railroads are used--we have divided the train- 
mileage and the numbers of passengers and tons of freight 
carried one mile by the number of miles of railroad on 
which this work was done, tkus giving the traffic per mile 
of road. This we give in the table below, and with it the 
mileage, which, by the way, is the total of the companies 
reporting to the State, and much more than the mileage 
within the State, especially of late years: 

Moved one mile per mile of road.— 


Miles of Tons of 

road. Trains. Passengers. freight. 

AEC 3,653 5,751 % 326,497 
IBGD 2... cccccccccccces 4,429 5,365 151,464 380,711 
BEUO i vevcccccecsccece 6,191 5,624 147,414 428,715 
_ rer 6,977 7,091 132,945 452,078 
_ Serre 7,853 7,237 130,926 476,953 
IBTS ..cccncccccccccce 8,209 7,871 137,407 538,334 
er 8,552 7,300 129,603 525,842 


Here we see that the train-mileage per mile of road 
increased less than 27 per cent. in the seven years from 
1867 to 1874, that the passenger mileage decreased nearly 28 
per cent., while the freight-mileage increased 61 per cent. 
That is, passenger traffic has not nearly kept up with the 
increase of railroads, and freight traffic has far surpassed 
it. On the average the New York railroad has a fourth 
less passenger traffic than in 1867. This of course does 
not mean that there has been no increase to passenger 
traffic : there has been some increase; but ao large propor- 
tion of the new roads have obtained very little, and these 
bring down the average amount per mile of road. The 
train-mileage is not an accurate measure of traffic, as train 
capacities vary much, and have been changed considerably 
of late years on the more important roads by the intro- 
duction of more powerful locomotives. It does, however, 
Measure pretty well the use made of the tracks. In 1867 
(the years all end with September), there was an average 
of 7.9 trains each way daily; in 1874 the number was just 
10. Evidently the railroads of the State are not, asa 
whole, by any means crowded... With an efficient signal 
system the entire circulation of trains, if evenly distrib- 
uted on the roads, could be confined to one hour of the 
twenty-four. More interesting is the progress made in 
the poonomy of working these railroads. 

The receipt, expense and profit per train-mile for the 
years mentioned have been : 





Receipt. Expense Profit. 

| 8 ORR $2 3634 $1 66 $0 703% 

809... 2 28 1 55%, 0 72% 
1 974 1 32% 0 65 

Temas sence 1 64 1 10% 0 583 

seatibesemeaste A 6325 111% 0 52% 

1 61% 110 0 51% 


51 1 05% 0 B14 
This shows decided progress, but not so much as has 











RAILROAD EARNINGS IN "SEPTEMBER. 












































| Earnings 
Mileage. Earnings. 
| tile. 
Name of Road. er Or ee ee Peo eee 7. = rye 
| 1875. | 1874. | Inc. | Dec. |Per c. 1875 1874. | | rmerease. \Decrease. Per c., 1875. | 1874. 
1 | i ! | 
= a” Sa TS! Pee Pee | | | | 
| | | 
mean Cedar Rapids & Minnesota.| 424 424)......). sleasses $117.928 $119,626).......... | $1,698) 1.4| $27 al $282 
ANI IIIS, 000.5 sis cckbavessacnccces | 1,815] 1,260 65\......| 4.4) 1,661,000 1,371,739! $189,261'.......... | 13.8) 1,187) 1,089 
Cincinnati, Lafayette & Chicago....... Se ee ee sesee| * | 99,108 recon Asaapeapee 002) 2.5 bal| 
at ask win ck cabins ae ninees ak 228/ 228)... ‘ 103,480 94,255 SMe srcstake | 9.8) 413 
Houston & Texas Central............++: ie Ry. ee ae ee 254,369 234,380|  19,989|.......... 8.5] 501) 461 
Mate Comtsal. «2. ccrccscccsccccccecces | 1,109) 1,109) .....0)seeeeeleeeeee| 737,834) er 20,702) 2.7) 665, 684 
International & Great Northern........ | 458 GIB) ccccclcccecclecccce | 88,501) 106,945'.........- 17,444, 16.5 193 231 
MUMUMUMER. cos. c0caseiaccsesctéesees WO RE cs esc lecasetlocovhs] 318,111 902,318}  § 15,793.......... | 6.2) 418] 397 
Keokuk & Des Moines ..........0.s0000+ oo Net hospaeaed aaah Peal a 80,539 68,455) 12,084 .......... 17.6, 500; 425 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern....... 1,175 1.188) a ee ees « ‘| 1,262,700 1,56323,602).......... 269,902) 17.6, 1,075) 1,304 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas ............+. 786 Wlicsecasleorees Peheba } 299,995 834,406)... ..ceeee 34,501 10.3} 382 426 
Obese & Miaslaninnh, ..4 oc ccvcseccccsceces 615} 393) 222)...... | 66.5 318,966! GE sésicacies 12,695 3.8; 5619) 844 
Philadelphia & Erie............0eeese0- GE WE chase lacesenlacaens 344,047) 336,150) SAT ocescande 2.3, 1,195) 1,167 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute—Belle-| | | | 
PIL asiesinskssnnattasarbadainns "NRE See Bea | 48,543| 55,289)........2. | 6,789, 12.9) 684) 779 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern...| 685)  686)....../...... eR 342,800) 292,216 ae 17.3} 500| 427 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern...... 504 BOE). cccccloccoes Yovcece 246,624 249,733)... .ccccee 3,109 1.2) 489 496 
St. Louis & Southeastern..........00.02| 349] BAD]... ...|eceeee Hiwbalea 88,676) ee 30,136) 25.4, 254) 340 
Toledo, Peoria and Warsaw............. 237 Si siinislceswaslsaseie «| 136,542 07,338 _ + | eee 97.2) 576| 465 
WROTE BRBcccccecoccs cocevccccesses 1,032; 1,032)...... | seceee -| eeeelee | 1,042,000 1,063,993) eoscccecee q 21 993) 2.1) 1,010) 1,031 
Riss 0506 s0is douse edecouemiees | 10,781) 10, 504, 277). e}eceeee| $7,431,758) $7,517 642 $334,037) $419,921) evened | $689) $716 
Total increase or decrease........ jets errs | att}... paige illicit cepicaslincabwuente Prcevesene | "884 | ate 
b 
| ' 


RAILROAD EARNINGS, NINE MONTHS ENDING SEPTEMBER 30. 
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Mileage. Earnings. | Barnings per mile 

Name of Road. —— 
| | | a | | 

| 1875. | 1874. | In. |Dec per c.| 1875. 1874. lpncrease. Decrease.|P.c. 1875, | 1874. | Inc | Dec. 'Pe 

| 

[| 5 | 
Central Pacific..........-.s0000- | 1,303} 1,260) 43|....| 3.4 013,00, ,183| $10,305,199] $2,174,984) .......... 21.1, $9,578) $8,179 $1,999! ......)17.1 
Cincinnati, Lafayette & Chicago] 15 Ep asalosastanense 9,218 528,063) Saeamaonae $38,845, 11.8, 3,856) 4,374...... | $518) 11.8 
Illinois Central............+0++- 1,109} 1,109|....|....|......| 5,459,207) 5,661,814. |... | 202,607| 3.6) 4,923) 5,105....... | 182) 3.6 
International & Great Northern.| 458} 421) 37/....; 8.8 821,097 | egesonen } 2,086) 0.3) 1,783) 1,965 ......| 162] 8.3 
Kansas Pacific..........+..+0+++ EL)  FEL)..02|.000} 00000 2,356,228) 2,405,183), ......... | 48,960} 2.0) 3,096) 3,161'......| 66) 2.0 
Keokuk & Des Moines.......... bE Mes ecslensolacteee 612,313) | 500,780) 111,623].......... | 22.3) 3,903) 3,110) 693!......| 22.3 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas eS Dename gee 2,024,843) 2,299,087)... ....... 274,194, 11.9|' 2,576) 2,925'...... | 349) 11.9 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, | | | } 

Belleville Line.............++. | 71) Tso levesloeeeee 401,692) 393,804 J ee 2.0} 5,658) 5,647 111). 2.0 
St. Louis, Iron Mt.& Southern..| 685) 684) 1'....| 0.1 | 2,488,694) 2,199,204; ies snesbee | 13.2} 3,689| 3,215 418!...... 13.0 
St. Louis, Kansas City & North’n, 504| 485) 19|....| 3.9 | 1,880,843) 1,805,778) 75,065!.......... | 4.2] 3,732) 3,723, gj... | 0.2 
St. Louis & Southeastern....... | 940] B49)... ...s]eeeeee | 708,600 921,305/,......... | 212,606 23.1) 2,031) 2,640'...... | 609) 23.1 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw....... | 934) 987/....| 3] 1.8 | wee 826,337) -96,616'.......... 9) 3,944) 3,491)  453!...... | 18.0 
Union Pacific..........00.0se0ee Pie” heed ene Feegey! | 8,663,427) 7,520,184) 1,143,243|.......... | 15.2) 8,395) 7,287) 1,208). 15.2 

Ri sc0ns sks ih oesvinee | 7,528) 7,431] 100| _ ape $39,109,391 ee oe 898 809) $779, 2 850 84.048 $352)......) 1.3 
Total increase ............ ae Paces: ~ MERE We Peer sean: marrage SINMIE 5 icenecdes baaex ‘er Ms. 


been effected ; for, as we have said, while the expense per 
train-mile has been decr easing, the average of freight load 
his been increasing. From 1867 to 1874 there has been a 
decrease of 334 per cent. in the receipt, 36 per cent. in the 
expense, and 27 per cent. in the profit per train-mile. 

The true measure of traffic being in the mileage of 
passengers and tons of freight carried, the true measure 
of economy is in the expense of carrying per ton and per 
passenger per mile. For the several years, the receipt, 
expense and profit for these units of traffic have been, in 
cents: 












-——Per passenger mile——_. ———-Per ton mile-———, 

Receipt. Expense. Profit. _——— — Profit. 
WET. cva0s seve 2.4630 1.7296 §=—-:0..7334 0.7700 
are 2.3991 1.6580 0.7411 3 085 144i 0.6443 
1870.. 2.2675 1.5287 0.7388 1.7016 1.1471 0.5545 
1871.. - 2.4899 1.6765 0.8134 1.7005 1.1450 =—-0.5555 
1872.. - 2.3801 1.6430 = 0,7871 1.6645 1.1490 0.5155 
1873.... + + -2.3570 1.6004 0.7566 1.6000 1, 0.5136 
1874.... . «2.2890 1.5382 0.7508 1.4480 0.9730 0.4750 


Here we evs assumed that the proportion of expenses 
to receipts is the same for both passenger and freight 
traffic, which is not accurate; but if the expense of either 
is made too great in this way for any year, that of the 
other is reduced in proportion. 

In passenger traffic the reductions are not great, which 
was not to be expected in view of the fact that it did not 
increase with the mileage. From 1874 there was a de- 
crease of 7 per cent. in the receipt, of 11 per cent. in the 
expense, and an increase of 2} per cent. in the profit per 
passenger mile. 

The great change is in freight, in which there has been 
within the seven years a reduction of 44 per cent. in the 
receipt, 46 per cent. in the expense and 40 per cent. in the 
profit per ton per mile. 


These reductions in freight charges and expenses are 
certainly remarkable. The greater part of them too, as 
appears, were made during the era of high prices, the year 
1873, ending with September, being nearly coincident with 
the twelve months preceding the panic. As there was a 
decrease in the average amount of treffic, the decrease from 
1873 to 1874 must have been chiefly due te the fall in 
prices of wages and suppiies, and will probably be more 
apparent for the year recently closed, for which returns 
are soon to be made (though probably not published for 
many months. ) 

Probably there is no other important service in the com- 
munity for which the price fell as much as 44 per cent. 
from 1867 to 1874, and those who complain of the un- 
progressiveness of railroads will do well to bear this fact 
in mind. With all their faults, ths lack of skillful admin- 
istration, of sufficient highly trained officers, of. economi- 
cal appliances, they have made astonishing progress in 
the economy of conducting transportation—a progress 
which, in spite of a decreasing traffic. has not yet ceased; 
and, the public should remember, the advantage of this 
economy has been wholly gamed by the patrons and not 
by the owners of the railroads. The profit per ton per 
mile, which was 0.77 cent in 1867, decreased gradually to 
0.475 cent in 1874. The carriers have been able to trans- 


port freight at a cost less by 0.843 cent per ton per mile, 
but they have reduced the price by 1.038 cents. This is a 
fact which we commend to the attention of those who 
think our railroad charges oppressive and tyrannical. 

Of course the companies have not intended to reduce 
their profits. They have been compelled to make reduc- 
tions in charges which were unpleasant to them; but this 
too is a fact deserving notice, as showing the actual prac- 
tical working of » system which has been said to make the 
carriers absolute dictators as to the amount of tolls they 
shall exact of the public. 

The profit, doubtless, has been decreased too much, and 
if the companies can succeed in regulating more effective- 
ly the rates over which they are said to exercise despotic 
control, they will do well hereafter, while continuing to 
reduce the cost of transportation, by maintaining the rates 
and thus increasing their profits; or, if traffic increases 
considerably, as it probably will soon, by preventing such 
a reduction of rates as will take away all the profits from 
the greater traffic as well as from the lower cost of carry- 
ing it. The average New York railroad is unduly unprofit- 
able. It has reduced its expenses largely, it is true, but it 
has reduced its charges still more, and, in spite of ar in- 
crease in traffic, is left with smaller profits than formerly. 
The community certainly should not complain if the rail- 
roads get a part of the saving by new economies in work- 
ing. This may result in some companies’ making very 
large profits; but then others make very small ones, or 
none at all, as is the natural course in all competitive 
business. 


Receguiiaene of the ‘New Jersey Midland. 


On the 21st inst. a meeting of New Jersey Midland bondhold- 
ers was held in New York, at which it was voted to adopt what 
is known as the “ Balestier” plan of reorganization, described 
in our news columns, by which, briefly, it may be said that 
after foreclosure a new first-mortgage is to be made for not 
more than $1,000,000 to provide for necessary expenditures on 
the property, $3,000,000 of bonds not bearing interest till 
1879 be issued to the first-mortgage bondholders, income*bonds 
for the second-mortgage bonds and unpaid coupons, and a 
quantity of stock and scrip for other debts, stock, etc. 

We believe that a reorganization on this basis is likely to 
lead to future bankruptcy, and that it will be unfortunate if the 
bondholders, who have yet to give their formal assent to this 
scheme, do not insist on a sounder basis of reorganization. 

The interest in the road is more general than would be due 
to its comparative importance, which arises from the fact that 
its securities are largely held by small investors. Commenced, 
under the name of the New Jersey Western, as a short local 
road, it was taken up by parties connected with the New York 
& Oswego Midland and developed into the New Jersey section 
of that line. Its bonds were widely sold on the strength of its 
being a “home road,” near by and sure to pay, and on the pres- 
tige that, the greater Midland then possessed. It was to be 
leased to the New York company on terms that would render 
its securities absolutely safe and even the stock a paying in- 
vestment. When the collapse of the lessee came, the bank- 





ruptey of the New Jersey line necessarily followed, and it was 
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left to its own resources. Many of the bondholders consented 
to fund their coupons for a time, but the managers failed even 
to pay interest on these funded coupons, and the agreement is 
consequently void. : 

As many of the owners of the property are personally not 
familiar with it, some brief description of it may be acceptable. 
Leaving the Pennsylvania Railroad, whose depot in Jersey City 
it uses and on whose tracks its trains run from that place for 
2% miles, at Marion Junction, the road turns sharply to the 
northward, crosses the Erie and the Morris & Essex on bridges 
and runs down nearly to the grade of the adjoining meadows. 
It then runs parallel to the Northern Railroad some five miles, 
turns to the west, crossing an arm of -the Hackensack at the 
Little Ferry and runs through Hackensack to Paterson, 20 
miles from Jersey City. Here it skirts around the city, turns to 
the northward, crossing the Erie and the Passaic River again at 
Hawthorne, and begins to climb the east side of the Paterson 
trap range. At Wortendyke, 26 miles, it is 230 feet above 
tide and 2% miles from the Erie at Hohokus. Here it turns 
northward and follows a branch of the Passaic, reaching an 
elevation of 340. feet at Wyckoff. Just beyond Campgaw, 29% 
miles, it strikes the Ramapo, turns southwest and follows it 
down to Pompton, turns due west again, skirting the foot of 
the Ramapo Mountain, crosses the Montclair just where the 
Wanaque Valley debouches upon the Pompton Plains, then 
turns a httle to the northwest and begins the ascent of the 
valley of the Pequannock. This valley here and there widens 
out into a little basin occupied by a mountain farm, but is for 
the most part a narrow and tortuous canon just wide enough 
for the railroad, the river and the country road. For most of 
the}way the line here is in a side-hill cut with an occasional trestle 
and here and there a through cutting where the river takes a 
sharper bend than usual. In the 944 miles from Pompton Junc- 
tion to Newfoundland the road rises from 210 to 760 feet above 
tide, crosses the river eight times, and has hardly a tangent 
over 200 yards long. At Newfoundland the valley widens out 
and the road rans over a short stretch of nearly level track, 
crossing the head of the Longwood Valley at Oak Ridge, then 
follows the Pequannock through ancther narrow gorge to 
Stockholm, crosses the Snufftown meadows, where is a 
sink-hole that cost much money and time to fill, and reaches 
the summit, 51 miles from Jersey City and 990 feet above tide, 
having risen 780 feet in 16 miles. From the summit it runs 
down through two long rock cuttings and over a high inter- 
vening trestle and winds out into, or rather over, the Wallkill 
Valley, less than a mile from Franklin Furnace and 250 feet 
above it. Here it turns directly to the southwest, running 
down along the side of the mountain to a level of 530 feet at 
Ogdensburg, 56 miles, then turns sharp to the west and runs 
across the Wallkill Dyke. This isa remarkable natural em- 
bankment, composed ofsand and boulders varying from several 
tons to a pebble, called by geologists the ter:uinal moraine of an 
ancient glacier, and is full 100 feet high, a mile long and from 
100 to 200 feet wide at top. At the west end the river had cut 
a passage through, which the railroad has filled with an artifi- 
cial embankment, leaving a large culvert through which pass 
the Wallkill River and the country road, On the west side there 
isu siding running to the Sterling Hil] zinc mines, and the 
main line turns sharp northward and runs along 
the side of the valley, nearly reaching its general 
level at Franklin Furnace, where it meets the Sussex Railroad. 
Thence it keeps on nearly due north through the center of the val- 
ley, parting near Hamburg with the Warwick Extension of the 
Sussex, which runs on the Midland track from Franklin. North 
of Hamburg the Pochuck Mountain cuts the valley sharply in 
two ; the Midland follows the western branch through Decker- 
town to Unionville, where it crosses the New York State line 
and runs north by east to Middletown, 14 miles from Union- 
ville and 88 from Jersey City, over the Middletown, Unionville 
& Water Gap road, which it leases. 

The road has few branches or feeders and must necessarily 
depend for traffic mainly upon the business originating upon 
its own line. Near Charlotteburg the Green Pond Railroad 
brings to it the freight of some iron mines, which, when the 
iron business revives somewhat, will doubtless be considerable. 
At Franklin Furnace there is some interchange of traffic— 
thainly of coal and ore—with the Sussex Railroad. The 
through freight from the New York & Oswego Midland, not 
very great in amount at best, is under present arrangements 
largely diverted to the Erie at Middletown. Indeed the New 
Jersey Midland is not fitted for through business ; the heavy 
grade from Ogdensburg to the summit going east, and 
the high grades and sharp curves through the Pequannock 
valley going westward effectually prevent any competition 

with the Erie on business to Middletown and be- 
yond except at a ruinous loss. As to the local 
business, the upper end of the road, from Middletown to 
Ogdensburg, 22 miles, rans through an exceedingly fertile farm- 
ing country, the upper portion of the Wallkill Valley being in- 
deed known as the finest farming country of New Jersey. The 
Valley lands are generally all in cultivation, the farmers thrifty 
and well-to-do, but the main business of the country is in dairy 
products, which, while furnishing a class of freight paying 
high rates, do not supply nearly as great a bulk of traffic as 
grain. At Ogdensburg the Sterling Hill zinc mines furnish 
a considerable business, but from there to Pompton, 22 miles, 
the country is rough and poor and gives very little to the road 
except at Newfoundland, which is a sort of a distributing, 
point for the hill country of upper Morris and Passaic counties. 


zom Pompton down to Wortendyke the business is fair, but 
below that point we reach the region of suburban travel and 


arge manufactories of that city cutting it off from their traffic 


and aside from the milk and other farm business, the growth of 
which is slow, the increase of traffic must come from suburban , 
travel on the eastern end and from the opening of new and de- |} past. The result is that a pair of wheels which had been 


The iron trade has, here as everywhere, received a serious 
check, but there is little doubt that it will bring, after a time» 
together with the carriage of coal and supplies to the mines 
and furnaces, a considerable and profitable business. The do- 
mestic consumption of coal along the line is continually in- 
creasing as the woodlands grow less, and it is quite an item 
of treight. 

The suburban businessis necessarily of very slow growth and 
at best an expensive traffic to work, giving little net profit un- 
less there is a great deal of it, which will not 
be the case on the Midland for years to come. The reports 
heretofore made by the Receiver indicate gross earnings of be- 
tween $6,000 and $7,000 per mile per year. Just now it requires 
care and the strictest economy to make them balance the ex- 
penses; but with better conditions, such improvements as can 
readily be made, and with proper and sufficient equipment, 
owned by the company, probably the road could be worked for 
75 per cent. of the receipts, certainly not for less. This would 
leave net earnings of about $125,000, out of which some $20,000 
must be paid for the rental of the Unionville road. It is very 
doubtful whether these net earnings can be increased by any 
great amount for years to come. No considerable improve- 
ment in grades or curves can be made without an expense 
entirely too great to be undertaken with any hope of a return. 
When the road was built a line was surveyed from the Summit in 
the Wallkill Mountain which ran north along the east side of 
the valley, then turned west and by way of Rudesville and 
around the foot of the Pochuck Mountain into Deckertown. 
This line avoided ‘the long detour by Ogdensburg, but it was 
probably wise policy to reject it, as its adoption would have 
lost the road the Sussex connection at Franklin Furnace and 
the very considerable business of the zinc mines at Sterling 
Hill. 

The road, though in much better condition than might have 
been expected, requires considerable expenditure in the way of 
widening cuts, filling trestles, ditching, and trimming water- 
worn slopes. The iron, originally poor, has been pretty welj 
pounded to pieces by the heavy engines used, and much of it 
needs renewing at once; all of it will before long. The 
bridges are in fair condition, though some of them are pretty 
light for their work and must be rebuilt before long. Much o¢ 
the equipment is hired only, and that owned is not in the best 
condition possible, though much has been done considering 
the limited facilities possessed. 

When the road was abandoned by the New York Midland the 
officers took it, under many disadvantages, it is true, and worked 
along ina shiftless, hand-to-mouth fashion, taking the daily 
receipts to pay creditors who would not be put off with prom. 
ises, letting the pay-rolls run up, supply bills accumulate and 
the road go toruin as fast as it could. The receiver has re- 
versed all this and has really done wonderfully well under the 
circumstances, but his hands are tied and he is naturally un- 
willing to do more than can be done with the earnings of the 
road itself. Moreover his administration is necessarily tem- 
porary in its nature, and the Chancery Court of New Jersey is 
traditionally averse to the long continuance of a receivership 
or to the increase of receivers’ debts. The completion of the 
foreclosure cannot long be delayed, and it is to be hoped that 
some better agreement will soon be reached by the bondholders. 
Three propositions were before them; one for a nominal sale 
to the South Mountain & Boston Company by the transfer of 
securities, the advantages of which it was hard to see: that 
company, while solvent so far as is known, is yet engaged in 
the construction of its own road, that is, the results of its own 
enterprise are still doubtful, and it is yet more doubtful if it 
can carry the burden of debt which will come to it with the 
Midland. The two others differed in detail, but were alike in 
their general features of replacing the present securities with 
new bonds and preferred stock anl promising to resume pay- 
ment of interest in two or three years. Both provide for a load 
of debt which the road can never carry, and their inevitable re- 
sult must be a new default with a new foreclosure and its at- 
tendant expense and demoralization. In round figures and 
disregarding the unpaid coupons, the present debt consists of 
$3,000,000 first, $1,500,000 second, $250,000 consolidated or 
third-mortgage bonds and $350,000 floating debt, a total of 
$5,100,000, or $72,000 per mile on the 71 miles owned. As said 
above, it is extremely’ doubtful whether, for years to 
come, the road can earn more, allowing for necessary re- 
newals and improvements, than $800 to $1,000 net per mile. 
The only hope of a stable organization is for bondholders to 


the amounts of their securities and the establishment of.a cap- 
ital account consisting of not more than say $20,000 stock and 
$10,000 or $12,000 funded debt per mile. On this basis there 
is a probability that it may become a corporation with 


ble dividends to the stockholders. The question of holding the 
Weehawken property for a future terminus must be left to the 
judgment of the owners; there is a heavy mortgage on the 
property, and it is extremely doubtful whether the business or 
prospects of the road will warrant its improvement and the 
building of a road through Bergen Hill to reach it for many 
years tocome. The main thing, however, is to reorganize the 
company on a stable basis, and this and other matters may 
safely be left for after consideration. 








Turning Chilled Wheels. 
The discussion at the last monthly meeting of the Master 


accept the situation and submit to a ruthless scaling down of 


an established credit, may pay its way, and, in time, reasona- 


Car-Builders’ Association, a report of which will be found on 
of competition with other roads. There are no manufacturing another page, is well worth the attention of railroad managers. 
establishments of much size on the line, the location of the line 
outside of Paterson and its lack of rail connection with the 


comparatively small expense, been made fit to use again, and ig 
now running under an engine, with the promise of doing ag 
good or better service than new wheels would. The impor- 
tance of this new departure may be appreciated when we re- 
member that the number of old wheels rendered unserviceable 
from defects no greater than that described by Mr. Lobdell 
may be counted by tens of thousands. In the ordinary course of 
events such wheels are broken up and remelted, to make new 
wheels of inferior quality. It certainly would be extraordinary 
if it were found after we have been breaking up millions of such 
wheels, that we have been destroying what has a value only to 
be counted in millions of dollars. 

The manufacturers ot machine tools will, of course, not be slow 
to anticipate the demand for lathes to do this work, if the 
present and future experiments prove what there is now good 
reason to expect may be accomplished by turning defective 
wheels. Should these expectations be realized, we can antici- 
pate a rise in the value of old wheels greater than any which 
has ever occurred in stocks on Wall street. We shall watch 
these experiments, as doubtless many of our readers will, with 
a great deal of interest, and we think there is good ground for 
anticipating a very important economy in this costly branch of 
railroad expenses, and also that some enterprising parties may 
get up d corner in old wheels, which, it may now be said, both 
literally and figuratively, are a very heavy article in the market, 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette has information of 
the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

‘New York & Canada.—Extended from Westport, N. Y., north 
to Whalonsburg, 6 miles, completing the road. 

Green Lick.—Completed from Scottdale, Pa., to Mt. Vernon 
Ore Bank, 3 miles. It is of 3-feet gauge. 

Los Angeles & Independence.—Extended eastward 8 miles to 
Los Angeles, Cal., 15 miles from the western terminus at Santa 
Monica, 

This is a total of 7 miles of new railroad, making 920 {miles 
completed in the United States in 1875, against 1,242 miles re- 
ported for the same period in 1874, 2,955 in 1873, and 5,312 in 
1872. 

















Tue First CHINA RAILROAD, of which we made mention last 
week, is, we are glad to learn by a correspondent whose letter 
we publish on another page, to be partly an American and not 
wholly an English enterprise. In view of the extent of the 
field which may be opened, we may congratulate ourselves on 
this. It must be borne in mind that England has a great ad- 
vantage in any enterprise of this kind in a new field, for it sup- 
plies the cheapest iron and the cheapest money. Those who 
furnish the money are apt to dictate the furnishing of supplies 
and the construction of the works. We doubtless will not be 
able to furnish any considerable proportion of the capital for 
Chinese railroads, and probably, for some time at least, no 
rails in competition with Europe. Buta large part. of the ma- 
chinery, the bridges, the rolling stock and the men we ought 
to be able to supply to the advantage of both parties. The 
Chinese are an economical people, and we excel the world in 
building cheap, efficient railroads. However, one swallow does 
not make summer, and the field is not yet open, though the 
thin edge of the wedge seems to have entered. 








THe Master MEcHANICS’ ASSOCIATION Report of the eighth 
annual convention is just issued, making a neat and very valu- 
able volume of 220 pages. The Association has decided to 
offer these volumes for sale hereafter, and we suggest that the 
large number of railroad officers not belonging to the Associa- 
tion who wish to have ‘the book would do well to pay for it, 
even when they can get one for nothing, especially if their 
company does not pay the dues and expenses of its master me- 
chanics who belong to the Association, The book is now paid for 
by the contributions of the members of the Association, and we 
suggest that there is a large number of railroad officers of high 
grade who ought to feel a little delicate about accepting a 
small contribution from their master mechanics. 





SEPTEMBER EARNINGS are reported by nineteen companies, 
with about one-seventh of the mileage of the country. Eight 
of them show an increase over 1874, and the aggregate de- 
crease is but 1.1 per cent.; though, as there is some increase 
of mileage, it is nearly 4 percent. in earnings per mile. The 
comparison, however, is with a very unfavorable year, and itis 
not encouraging that the roads have done not much worse than 
last year. 

For the nine months ending with September only thirteen 
roads report, with a little more than a tenth of the mileage of 
the country. These show an increase of 8.7 per cent. in total 
earnings and of 7.3 per cent. in earnings per mile. 











Tux GreaTest RamLRoAD CusTOMER, PERHAPS, is the great 
brewing house of Bass & Co., of Burton, whose ale is drunk the 
world over. During the year ending with June last this firm 
paid three railroad companies a total of £189,148 19s. 3d. for 
carrying freight, equivalent to $1,071,850 in our currency, of 
which $967,178 went to the Midland Railway Company. 








Tue Enorneertxc News, of Chicago, a monthly journal 
which we have noticed heretofore, now publishes all the papers 
of the Civil Engineers’ Club of the Northwest as they appear, 
under an arrangement with the club similar to that under 
which formerly most of their papers were published in the 
Railroad Gazette. 1 








MemBERS oF THE MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION are Fé 


After resting for thirty or forty years under the impression that | gpectfully reminded that the Association needs its income to 
it was impossible to turn cast-iron wheels, Mr. Hodgman and pay its expenses, and that many of them have neglected to pay 
Mr. Lobdell, of Wilmington, Del., have quietly gone to work | their back dues. 
and done it in the same way as the company of which the latter | pills for the work ought to be paid. 

gentleman is an officer has been turning chilled rolls for years = 


The annual report is now printed, and the 














velopment of the present iron mines on the mountain section. 


PassEeNncER Rates between the East and the West by the re 


rendered useless by a slight but very common defect has, at a . cent advance have been restored to the standard existing 
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several years previous to the late contest—$22 between New 
York and Chicago, and $27 between New York and St. Louis. 








inival Mailroad “Mews . 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Runs and Speeds of English i xpress Trains. 

A correspondent of the English Mechanic has sommes the 
following table of the length of run and speed of English 
trains that run more than 60 miles without stopping: 











Road. H.M. 
Carlisle to Preston...........++. L. & N. W...ccccee 89 2 18 
York to Newcastle.............. BM. BH  _ decccece 87 1 45 
Holyhead to Chester...... .....-L.& N. W.....000- 85 2 6 
Grantham to York.... .........- i ee 1 4 
London to Rugby...... ........- L. & N. W...cccees 82 1 53 
London to Dover.............++-8. E...ccees covcee 78 1 41 
London to Swindon............. G; Wieweors o wéooed 17% 1 27 
New Cross to Canterbury........ B. B...cccéeocccaree 77 1 39 
London to Peterborough.... .... 1 30 
Rugby to Crewe........ 1 42 
Carstairs to Carlisle. 1 39 
Newcastle to Berwick. . 1 2% 
Oxford to London...... ..... 1 25 
Kentishtown to Wellingboro. 1 2% 
Wigston to Laton............+.++ 1 31 


The following gives the speed in order: 


paaeaescce Jb sees eeesdsncch egegeehe Debeeeeenn % 
London to Peterborough. ........cccscscccccccssesccccesceccccces 50% 
Ee OP Ih db 00 v0 nse cecctcccsces 96 Gates abe bonndbeses 49% 


eee meee ees see ears eee ees eees ee sess sesesesesees 


Oxford to London 
TAORGOR £0 DOVER. ones cccccccccccsccsccccccce cee cccevcosecsooce 4456 
London to Rugby..........-secessceeree os 

Kentishtown to Wellingboro. 
Holyhead to Chester 
Wigston to Laton.... 
Carlisle to Preston 








The London & Northwestern alone uses the “jerkwater” to 
take watgr without stopping. ‘lhe Great Western has a train 
running from London to Paddington, 194 miles, in 444 hours, 
on the 7 ft. gauge. The Great Northern’s Edinburgh express 
runs on the standard gauge from London to York, 188% miles, 
in 44% hours. 


Oost of Freight Oars in Belgium. 

At a recent letting of a contract for furnishing covered four- 
wheeled freight cars, to carry 22,000 lbs., without brake, bids 
ranged from $413 to $500, gold, each. 


Railroad Manufactures. 

The Standard Steel Works, at Lewistown, Pa., is a compara- 
tively new but flourishing concern. The leading brarich of man- 
ufacture is crucible cast-steel tires, but the company has also 
facilities tor supplying crucible steel axles, forgings, castings, 
ete., etc. Over 8,000 tires have been supplied from these works 
under their present management, since January, 1873. The 
office of the company is at No. 218 South Fourth street, Phila- 
delphia. 

The Indianapolis Journal says: ‘‘'The amount of work done 
at the Indianapolis Rolling Mill in the nine months ending Oct. 
1 makes an exhibit which will equal, if it does not exceed, any 
rolling mill in the country of its capacity. Double turns have 
been run 171 days, turning out 14,340 tons of new rails. The 
heaviest contracts were given by the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Indianapolis, the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western, the 
Vandalia and the Jeffersonvill-, Madison & Indianapolis roads.” 

The firm of Rodgers§& Burchfield, prominent iron manufac- 
turers of Pittsburgh, has suspended. They have been operat- 
ing two mills, one at Leechburg and {another at Apollo, Pa. 
Their assets and liabilities are not known. 

Marchand & Morgan, of Alliance, O., recently shipped a 500- 
ound double-stand hammer to Lewis, Oliver & illips, of 
Pittsburgh, and a 1,000-pound hammer to Hussey, Wells & Co., 

of Pittsburgh. They are building a two-ton hammer for the 
Globe Rolling Mill Company of Cincinnati. 

the Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia have recent- 
ly turned out three switching engines for the Peoria & Spring- 
field road. 

The Jackson & Sharp Company, of Wilmington, Del., lately 
shipped a passenger coach to the Peoria & Springfield road. 

The Brooks Locomotive Works at Dunkirk, N. Y., are build- 
ing some new engines for the Erie. 

The Harrisburg (Pa.) Car Works resumed work Oct. 18, 

The Paterson Press mentions a report that the Grant Loco- 
motive Works have secured a contract for 16 engines for a 
Canada road. 

The Detroit Bridge & Iron Works have greatly enlarged 
their buildings since the fire which destroyed the western and 
southern wings. The new buildings are more substantial than 
those destroyed. 

The Watson Manufacturing Company at Paterson have just 
completed an iron bridge of 125 feet span for the Keokuk and 
Des Moines road. 

‘There is talk of establishing a new locomotive shop at Mans- 
fiel 1, Mass. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 

Utica, Ithaca & Elmira. 
This company has made an agreement by which a third rail 
is to be laid on the present track of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western road, between Cortland and Syracuse, and it will 
Day trackage to that company for the running of its trains over 
its rails. Trains will run through between Elmira and Syracuse 
without ch nge, as soon as the connection is complete between 
Spencer and Ithaca. It is also said that the connection between 


Smith’s Valley and De Ruyter, a gap of 18 or 20 miles, will be 
s00n constructed, so as to finish the through line to Utica. 


8. Louis & Southeastern. 


The Auditor, Mr. John P. Hains, reports the actual earnings 
of the road for the month of September as follows: 








NED «5 «con atnbp seb nonek¢ssteene ahha +++» $54,305 60 
IIE, ...” ..040-0e0s0020004c0so0sebeeebbeeeereen 23,712 30 
DE SEAMMEO «. .d00ceccccvecceseosdenensbhochvashedee 0,658 44 

Total ($254.09 per mile) ..........seecececveccccccceres $88,676 34 


As compared with the earnings for rs 1874, there is 
‘decrease in the total of $80,185.22, or 25.4 per cent. 
Montolair. 
At the meeting held in Newark, Oct. 25, the purchasing bond- 
lders completed the organization of the new company. It 
Was resolved to call it the Montclair & Greenwood Lake Rail- 
Company. 


&. Paul & Pacific. 


Later advices state that the meeting Oct. 11 adopted the 
‘mmittee’s report, there being represent of the 1,700 certifi- 
Mates of the $4,000,000 loan only 516, and of the 3,600 certifi- 


tates of the 1869 loan only 1,424. The committee asked for 
to get assents from other certificate-holders by letter and 


writes that it will be difficult to carry through the agreement, 
that the original bonds of the $3,000,000 are at 32 and the com- 
mittee certificates only 16, and that 90 per cent. of the bonds 
must assent within a year to make the arrangement effective. 
He reports that the committee are supposed to intend to make 
Mr. John “ who was their agent in making the arrange- 
ment with the company, a director, and to remove all the 
present directors especially Mr. F. R. Delano, who is charged 
with having wood and elevator contracts disadvantageous to 
the company. The 1869 loan fell from 12 to 10% the day after 
the meeting, and the second section loan was unsalable at 1674. 


New York & Oanada. 


The gap of six miles, from Westport, N. Y., to Whalonsburg, 
which separated the two ends of the track, has been clos 

and the last rail was laid Oct. 20. The road will soon be 
opened for business. It runs from Whitehall, N. Y., northward, 
following gn closely the west shore of Lake Champlain, to 
Platisburg, and is about 90 miles ey It has been built and 
will be leased and worked by the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Company. 


Passenger Oonductors’ Life Insurance Association. 
The eighth annual convention began its sessions at the G and 
Central Hotel in New York, Oct. about 125 ee oe being 
present. The annual address was delivered by Mark M. Pome- 
roy. 
At the conclusion of his discourse, Mr. Pomeroy, on behalf of 
the managers of Darling’s Opera House, tendered the delegates 
an invitation to attend Thursday evening, which was accepted. 
The quartette club sang another glee, and President Seymour 
delivered his address, dwelling on the growth and strength of 
the association, and predicting for it a ery wee 
An invitation was also extended to visit th’s Theater, and 
another from Col. R. E. Ricker, of the New Jersey Central, in- 
viting them on an excursion to Mauch Chunk Thursday, Oct, 
28, where they will participate in a ball in the evening, return- 
ing to the city on Satur oe gs Messrs. George Harrison, 
Alexander Allen and J. C. Shields were appointed a committee 
to examine credentials. 
The report of the Executive Committee states that during 
the past year of the Association the claims paid for twenty 
deaths amounted to $26,643. The receipts for the year ending 
August 31 are $13,435.10, and expenditures $13,178.10, leaving a 
balance of $257. The present number of members is 1,354. 
The total amount of benefits paid since the formation of the 
organization is $731,750. 


Auction Sales of Railroad Securities. 

In Charleston, 8. C., Oct. 12, at auction South Carolina Rail- 
road open bonds sold for 5544; Savannah & Charleston second 
mortgage 1 cent on the dollar. 

In Philadelphia, Oct. 20, Allegheny Valley 7.3 per cent. bonds 
brought 93%; Camden & Atlantic common stock, 515%; Shamo- 
= alley & Pottsville stock, $25 per share; Catawissa stock, 

7 8° 
n New York, Oct. 23, Dayton & Michigan first-mortgage bonds 
brought 88; Coney Island & Brook] ret mortgage, 7544; sec- 
ond mortgage, 61; Paterson & Hudson River stock, 1004; 
United New Jersey Railroad & Canal stock, 136. 


St. Paul & Sioux Oity. 
The following figures are from the a made by the St. 
Paul & Sioux City and the Sioux City & St. Paul companies to 


the Railroad Commissioner of Minnesota for the year ending 
June 30, 1875: 


























St. Paul & Sioux City 
f Sioux City. & St. Paul, 
EOE ORIG TED: 2,400,000 $2,800,000 
IRs 50 Haccncs ctnnss<sictes cnsmbaent 2,028,400 2,596,440 
WIORURG GOD. .00 cccccccvicces. cocccocccene Se.  —) eesncces 
Total stock and debl...............6.. $4,769,605 $5,396,440 
Earnings from freight..........cceessseeee 336,409 169,550 
? (¢ PASBENMETB.. -...-0eseccees 126,239 58,109 
- “  expre s, mail, etc.......... 25,650 38,264 
te CORI Sissi sin 6c sb050b sawebeaerne $488,298 © $265,923 
Working expenses..........-.eeeeeereveves 390,678 211,405 
Net earnings........... $97,620 $54,518 
Per cent. of expenses 80 01 79.50 
DicnAt+bhe’ obese - $17,352 $10,791 
Insurance.........+.++.- ° 5,567 
Interest on funded debt. 171,671 175,360 
” “ floating “ ..... 33,626 90 
BOAR. ccccicvcecccrcqccsgscioccestocepes $228,216 $187,081 
Deficit, or net 1088..........ceeeceeecescees $130,596 $132,563 
Profits on freight traing.............se.e08 92,562 p 
Losses on passenger trains ..........-+++++ 1,820 1,137 
During the year 3,550 trains were run between St. Paul and 
Sioux 


iy of which 1,692 were passenger and 1,858 freight 
trains. e number of passengers carried was 83,946 ; tons of 
freight, 216,222. The average receipt per passenger per mile 
was 4.69 cents, the cost 5 cents. 


Toledo, Wabash & Western. 


The offices of the Superintendent of the Eastern Division are 
to be removed from Lafayette, Ind., to Fort Wayne. 

The New Agreement. 

The results of the new agreement, said to have been made at 
the recent conference of managers, are _—- in the general 
increase of through passenger fares and freight rates between 
New York, Chicago and other Western points. There is talk of 


another increase in freight rates, but nothing is definitely 
known. 


Wisconsin Central. 

The contractors for the branch extension from Stevens Point 
to Portage have 100 men and 20 teams at work, besides a party 
of bridge-builders. This force is to be gradually increased, The 
first rail has been laid at Stevens Point. 

Louisville, Paducah & Southwestern. 

Mr. B. Du Pont, Receiver, reports to the Court his cash re- 
ceipts and payments as follows for September : 


Balance on hand Sept. 1......cceccccccececerecevece bine phlei $20,410 18 
Receipts from agents......sseccesceceesrceseeces $34,847 60 
* $6 COMAUCHOTS, 2... seeccsccescvesesses 962 55 


sundry individuals and companies 2,181 34 





— 37,991 49 

WH aks cnc ccddonccddsddccgondeVosboocosgueeceese $58,401 67 
Payments on audited vouchers and August pay-rolls....... 42,425 13 
Balance on hand Oct 1.....ssesececccecrenseseccesees $15,976 54 


The payments for the month were in excess of the receipts 
by $4,453.64. 


Indianapolis & Springfield. 

Work was formally begun at Rockville, Ind., Oct. 19, the first 
dirt being thrown up by President Lee. Mr. Hill, one of the 
contractors, has a force at work there, 


Vermont & Oanada. 


At the annual meeting in Bellows Falls, Vt., last week the 
President gave a history of the troubles of the Central Vermont 
for the past year. The sale of the road to the Central Vermont 
had not been completed, and it was not wise to take any further 
steps while the affairs of that company were in their present 
condition. As to the policy of the sale, there was an apparent- 





erwise. Dr. de Klerck, who opposed this arrangement, 





of the pending Central Vermont suits what course should Le 
taken. € proposed consolidation of all the lines embraced in 
the Vermont Central trust under the Central Vermont charter, 
had completely failed. If the trust was to continue he belicy. d 
that it was best to cancel the Rutland lease as soon as p-esible, 

Some discussion on the dissensions in the board followed. 
Two tickets for directors were nominated, one by President 
Nichols, the other by Mr. Brooks, who was President two years 
ago. The Nichols ticket was elected. 


Winona & Southwestern. 

Surveys of the line from Winona, Minn., to the Iowa line by 
way of Houston and the Money Creek Valley are being made 
by a pew in charge of Mr. F. W. Kimball, formerly Assistant 
Chief Engineer of the Winona & St. Peter. 

Augusta & Lewiston. 

The line of this road as surveyed runs from Lewiston, Me., 
east by north through Webster, Wales, Litchfield, Monmouth, 
West Gardiner, Farmingdale and Hallowell to Augusta, and is 
about 30 miles long. ~y + 60 feet long over the Sebattis 
and 100 feet long over the Cobbosseecontee River will be re- 
quired, besides a number of smaller ones. There will be some 


heavy work on the grading. The road will run about half way 
between the two lines of the Maine Central. 


Maine Central. . 


This company is building at Waterville, Me., a round-house 
with stalls for 48 engines; its diameter will be 388 feet. One- 
fourth of the circle, twelve stalls, will be finished in December. 
It will have a 50-feet wrought-iron turn-table from the works 
of the Kellogg Bridge Company. The company also contem- 
plates building large blacksmith and machine shops at Water- 
ville this winter. 


Rutland. 


The Vermont Chancery Court has adjourned to Noy. 16 the 
hearing on the application of the Rutland company for an order 
to vacate the lease of the road to the Central Vermont, and to 
restore it to the company. The hearing on the cross-bills filed 
by other parties in the case was adjourned to the same time. 


Vermont Central. 


The hearing of arguments on the accounts of the old trustees 
was resumed last week before the special masters in the case, 
at St. Albans, Vt. Counsel on both sides were heard and the 
— a continued until this week, when more arguments will 

e made. 


Meetings. 


The following companies will hold their annual meetings at 
the times and places given : 


New Jersey Southern, at the office in Long Branch, N. J., 
Nov. 17, at 12 noon. 
Baltimore & Ohio, at the office in Camden Station, Balti- 


more, Noy. 15, at 10a.m. Transfer books will close Nov. 6 
and reopen Nov. 16, 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensbure. / 


At a meeting of the directors of this company and also of 
those of the Syracuse & Northern Railroad Company, held Oct. 
19, an agreement of consolidation of the two companies was 
effected under the name of the Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burg Railroad Company, to continu: under the management of 
its present officers, as follows: Marcellus Massey, President ; 
Talcot H. Camp, Vice-President ; J. A. Lawyer, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

‘This increases the mileage of the Rome, Watertown & Og- 
densburg road by the 45 miles of the Syracuse & Northern from 
Sandy Creek to Syracuse, and gives it a second southern ter- 
minus at Syracuse besides the former one at Rome. 


Cairo & Vincennes, 


The first transfer of cars from this road to the St. Louis, Lron 
Mountain & Southern road over the new incline and transfer 
ferry at Cairo was made Oct. 21. 


Wallkill Valley. 


This road was sold at auction Oct. 21 under foreclosure of the 
second mortgage and was bought in for account of the bond- 
holders by the trustees under that mortgage, the price paid 
being $50,000. The sale was, of course, made subject to the 
first mortgage of $700,000, The road is 33 miles long, from 
Montgomery, N. Y., north by east to Kingston, and is worked 
under agreement by the Erie. 


Manhattan Railway Oompany. 


This is the name adopted by the New York Rapid Transit 
Commissioners for the new corporation to be formed to build a 
rapid transit line for the city. Articles of incorporation have 
been prepared and books for subscription to the stock were to 
be opened Oct. 29. The capital stock is fixed at $2,000,000, with 
the right to increase it hereafter according to the provisions of 
the law. The whole stock cannot be taken by any number less 
than 25 persons, and each subscriber must pay 5 per cent. of 
the amount of his subscription at the time oft making it. 

It is reported that the Third Avenue Railroad Company has 
made arrangements to secure a controlling interest. 


The Fast Mail Trains, 


President Chapin, of the Boston & Albany, has notified the 
Post-Office Department that after Dec. 1 the tast train from 
Boston which now connects with the fast mail west at Albany 
will be withdrawn for the winter, The reason given is that 
the train does not now pay, and the company is not willing to 
run it through the winter at a loss. 

A fast mail train is to be run over the Baltimore & Ohio from 
Baltimore to Chicago. It will leave Baltimore at 6:20 a. m., 
and Washington at 7:10 a. m., arriving in Chicago at 9 a. m, of 
the following day, the run from Washington to Chicago being 
made in 26 hours. On the return trip it will leave Chicago in 
the evening. . 


New Postal Oar Routes, 


The Post-Office Department has decided to order railway pos- 
tal car service between the cities of Pittsburgh and St. , 
via the Pan Handle and Vandalia route, passing through In- 
dianapolis. The railroad companies will imm iately provide 
the requisite cars, and the service will be begun as soon as the 
Department can make the necessary arrangements in regard to 
clerical labor and alterations of existing schedules, etc. By 
this means it is calculated that the present postal facilities of 
a very large portion of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys will be 
greatly augmented and improved. 


New Jersey Southern. 
Sume time since Jay Gould filed in the New Jersey Court of 
Chancery a demurrer to the bill of foreclosure now being sued 
out by the trustees under the first mortgage. The demurrer 
br poe the following questions: 1. ther the company 
ad power when the mortgage of the complainant was executed 
to mortgage personal property, not then owned by them, but 
which they might afterward acquire. 2. Whether the stock of 
the Long Branch & Sea Shore Railroad Company claimed un- 
der that mortgage does not belong to the creditors of the 
company if it does not ery | to the demurrant. 3. Whether, 
if the mortgage does cover that stock, should it not have been 
filed as a chattel mortgage. 
sIn Trenton, Oct. 19, the Chancellor gave his decision over- 
ruling the demurrer. The old Raritan & Delaware Bay rcad 
was sold under foreclosure and bought by the trustees, who 
transferred it to the New Jersey Southern Company, their 





ly irreconcilable difference in the board,and the President 
could not recommend any active policy. The only course was 
to wait and watch, and if must depend entirely upon the result 


mortgage remaining on the property, These same tees 
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difficulties if the Government would give it $750,000 of its 
5 per cent. bonds, which are marketable, for the same amount 
of a proposed issue of the company’s second mortgage 6 per 
cent. bonds, which could not now be sold at all. The President 
complained that the Government subsidized too many lines 
covering the same ground as his road. 

Erie. 

A pecsting ot the first consolidated mortgage bondholders 
was held in Dundee, Scotland, Oct. 5, to consider what course 
should be adop‘ed to compel payment of the coupons; Mr. O. 
G. Miller was called to the chair. Councillor Moncur submitted 
the ape | resolutions : “That this meeting, having regard 
to the report of date Sept. 18 ult., issued by Sir Edward Wat- 
kin on the affairs of the Erie Railway, specially having regard 
to the 10th article thereof, wherein he recommends what he 
terms the policy of self-redemption, considers that any pro- 
posals which do not include a cash payment out of the earnings 
of the interest due to first-mortgage bondholders, already am- 
ply secured creditors, would not be self-redemption, but a sac- 
rifice on the part of the first-mortgage bondholders in order to 
preserve the interest of the stockbrokers, and should therefore 
receive the unqualified ry geome of the bondholders.” Mr. 
William Harris seconded the resolution, which was carried. 
Mr. Robert Fleming moved the next resolution: ‘That the 
coupons due ist September be sent to New York for presentation 
and emg’ in event of non-payment, and that a report of this 
meeting, with a copy of the resolutions passed thereat, be for- 
warded through a suitable channel to the Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Company, trustees under the mortgage.” It was passed. 

It is said that at this meeting $1,000,000 out of the total issue 
of $2,500,000 of first-mortgage bonds were represented. 

Great Western of Oanada. 


At the close of the adjourned half-yearly meeting, which was 
held in London, England, Nov. 11, a special meeting will be 
held for the purpose of voting on the questions of reducing the 
number of directors and of authorizing an arrangement with 
the Grand Trunk for the regulation, interchange and division 
of the traffic between certain points, and the necessary meas- 
ures to carry such agreement into effect. 

Central, of Minnesota. 

The work on the extension from Albert Lea, Minn., southeast 
to the Central of Iowa at Northwood, Ia., has been be 
is to be pushed as fast as possible. The distance is about 20 
miles and Col. De Graff, of St. Paul, is the contractor. The Cen- 
tral trains will, when this section is complete , use the Southern 
Minnesota track from Wells to Albert Lea. 


Bakersfield & San Luis Obispo. 

It is proposed to build a narrow-gauge railroad from Bakers- 
field, Cal., in the San Joaquin Valley, to the Pacific coast at 
San Luis Obispo, a distance of about 125 miles. 

Visalia Branch. 


There is talk of extending this road from Visalia, Cal., to 
Porterville and Grangeville, new and thriving towns. 


North Pacific Coast, 


The surveyors have begun the location of the yes 
branch line from Austin Creek, Cal., to Guerneville. branch 
from. Fulton to the same place is now under construction by the 
San Francisco & North Pacific Company. 

Union Pacific. 


Notice is given that John Duff and Fred. L. Ames, trustees, 
will receive at their office, No. 38 Sears Building, Boston, up to 
noon of Nov. 4, sealed proposals for the sale to them of $50,000 


land grant bonds of the company, in accordance with the terms 
of the mortgage. 


Strasburg. * 


This road has been sold to Henry Baumgardner, of Lancas- 
ter, Pa., and W. F. Lockard, Superintendent of the Middle Di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Railroad, for $11,725. It is three 
miles long, from thé Pennsylvania at Leaman Place, in Lancas- 
ter County, southwest to the village of Strasburg. 


Los Angeles & Independence. 


The track is now laid from the new port of Santa Monica, 
Cal., eastward to Los Angeles, 15 miles. That section of the 
road was to be opened to travel about Oct. 17. It will give Los 
Angeles a new connection with tide water, and a new port, 
where large wharves are being built. 


Delaware & Bound Brook. 


Attorney General Vanatta has filed information in the form 
of a bill in the Court of Chancery of New Jersey on behalf of 
the State for the purpose of procuring an injunction to compel 
this company to stop the building of its bridge over the Dela- 
ware at Yardleyville. The information was filed last week, 
and the Chancellor issued the customary order for the defend- 
ant to ge and show cause why the injunction should not 


n and. 


ment is to be increased by four engines, two baggage, two mail 


and smoking, four passenger and 100 freight cars, which are 
now under construction. 


Kansas Oity, Burlington & Santa Fe. 
Mr. A. C, Titus, Chief Engineer, writes that the location of 
13 miles of this road was commenced in July, connecting with 
the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston three miles south 
of Ottawa, Kan., and running thence southwest to Williams- 
burg, where there. is a jarge deposit of coal of a es 
quality. The grading was completed Oct. 1, and tracklayin 
commenced the following week. Already examinations an 
yreliminary surveys are in progress for a continuation of the 


ne to Burlington on the Neosho River, 27 miles southwest 
of Williamsburg. 


Chicago & Lake Huron. 


This company is laying track from the crossing of the Flint 
& Pere Marquette at Flint, Mich., across the Flint River and 
out to the westward. Enough track is to be laid to enable the 
construction train to assist in the work at the heavy cuts west 
of Flint. Work is to be pushed steadily through the winter. 
Utah Northern. 


The work on the extension fron Franklin, Idaho, northward 
is progressing steadily. Mr. L. H. Hatch, the bridge con- 
tractor, has nearly finished the bridge over Cub River and Mr. 
Morrison, of Laramie, has the Bear River tunnel well advanced. 
Mr. Thurston, of New York, has the contract for a cutting and 
the heavy fill in Cub River bottom; W. L. Hendricks has 12 
miles from Cub to Bear River, and Joseph Nelson has the 
greding north of the tunnel. Biggs & Steers have the con- 


a for ties and are turning them out faster than they can be 
used. 


8t. Louis, Kansas City & Northern. 

Reports are current of a consolidation of interests and 
management of this road and the Kansas Pacific, under the 
control of Mr. Robert E. Carr as President. The arrangement 
is said to have been made by Jay Gould and its object to be 
to form a through line from St. Louis to San Francisco by way 


of Kansas City, Denver and Cheyenne. These rumors appear 
doubtful. 


Blue Ridge 


An effort is being made to secure the completion of this road 
according to the original design. Meetings have been held in 
the hill country of South Carolina, and a convention will be 
held at Walhalla, 8. C., Nov. 2, to consider the question. The 
road is now completed from Anderson, 8. C., to Walhalla, 43 
miles, and a good deal of very costly work on tunnels and grad- 
ing has been done beyond Walhalla. 


St. John’s, Lake Eustis & Gulf. 
Work has been begun on this Florida road, and the grading 


is to be completed in a year. The road is intended to connect 


Lake Eustis, Fla., with the navigable waters of the St. John’s 
River. 


Green Lick. 


This road has been completed and was opened for traffic last 
week. It is of 3-feet gauge and runs from the Southwest Penn- 
sylvania at Scottdale, Pa., to the Mount Vernon Ore Bank, a 
ditanes of three miles. It is intended to carry iron ore main- 
ly and cost about $30,000. Mr. Julius Shipley, of Uniontown, 
Pa., was Engineer, and Wm. White, of Scottdale, contractor. 


Colorado Central. 


At a meeting of stockholders and of ungegme of the county 
held in Central City, Col., Oct. 11, on call of the county com- 
missioners, a statement was presented showing that the com- 
any’s bonded debt was $1,230,000 and the floating debt 
ht ,000. Much —— was expressed at the amount of 
floating debt, as it had been supposed that that debt was small 
in amount, and that the funded debt was the only heavy out- 
standing liability. After considerable discussion it was re- 
solved that the vote of the county stock should be cast against 
the proposed consolidation with the Kansas Pacific. 
Cincinnati Southern. 
On application of the trustees the Ohio Supreme Court has 
issued an alternative writ of mandamus, ordering the Auditor 
of Hamilton County to put upon the tax duplicate the tax 
levied in Cincinnati to pay interest on the Southern Railroad 


bonds, or to appear before the Court, Oct. 26, and show cause 
why it should not be done. 


Central, of Iowa. 


A later dispatch says that in the United States Circuit Court 
at Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 20, in the suit of the Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust Company, trustee, a decree of foreclosure was made in 
a form satisfactory to a majority of the bondholders, 





would receive but $250 for each $1,000 second-mortgage bond. 
At the meeting Oct. 4 holders of less than one-fifth of the cer- 
tificates were present, while one-half must consent to make an 

arrangement binding. A -~ 7. of the Branch Line bond- 
holders favored the agreement. No agreement could be made 
as to the Main Line, and the meetin; 


— it ‘4 resolved that the three largest holders of the loan 
r8) = 


. T. Hooft, Mr. Knottenbelt and Dr. A. W. de Klerck. 
—be appointed a committee to make new proposals concerning 
the loans of $3,000,000 (Second Section) and $9,000,000. They 
were to report to an adjourned meeting of the bondholders Oct. 
11. This committee, in ition the views of Dr. de 
Klerck, who writes to us of the affair, reported in favor of add- 
ing $50 to the amount of second-mortgage bonds to be issued 
for every $1,000 of the 1869 loan, and of taking $100 from the 
amount paid the holders of the $3,000,000 loan. This gives 


$300 to the ‘‘ second-section” bonds. This proposal was proba- 
bly adopted. . . 


me disorderly. Fi- 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 
Western Maryland. wit 


This company owns and works a line from Baltimore west by 
north to Williamsport, Md., 90 miles. 

The property is represented as follows: 
Stock ($7,592 per mile)........cccccccccssscscccsccscccesecs 
Funded debt ($40,833 per mile) 





Total (GE0,605 pee walle). .ccccccccccccoscccscscccesccs 


Of the bonds, $1,375,000 have been indorsed or guaranteed 
by the city of Baltimore and $300,000 by Washington County, 
Md. Baltimore also holds the entire issue of $1,000,000 fourth- 
mortgage bonds, and is a creditor of the company to a large 
amount for coupons _ by the city. A foreclosure suit was 
recently begun fw ers of second preferred bonds. 

The earnings of the road for the year ending Sept. 30 were as 








follows : 
1874-75, 1873-74. Inc, or Dec. P.c. 
From passengers. ...$139,864 85 $131,028 04 Inc.. $8,836 81 6.7 
Freight...........++ 131,510 81 ’ 4 Dec.. 869 93 5.6 
Other sources ..... 22,342 38 é 46 Inc.. 14,958 92 202.6 
Total..........$293,718 Of $277,792 24 Inc..$15,925 80 5.7 
Working expenses... 194,420 02 194,442 38 Dec... 22 36 ee 
Net earnings........ $99,208 02 $83,349 86 Inc..$15,948 16 19.1 
Grossearn. per mile, 3,263 58 8,086 68 Inc.. 176 95 6.7 
Net ee e e€§64,008 SI 926 11 Inc.. 17720) «619.1 
Per cent. of expenses, 66.19 70.00 Dec.. 3.81 5.4 


Continued depression of business and unfavorable 7veather 
during the season of pleasure travel decreased the earnings 
considerably. The passenger and freight traffic was as follows : 


1874-75. 1873-14 Increase. P.c. 
Passengers carried...... 309,425 255,572 53,853 21.1 
Tons freight moved..... 106,798 90,830 15,968 17.6 


Besides the ordinary expenses there was paid out for new 
equipment, new sidings and other permanent improvements of 
road and machinery the sum of $64,866.82, The Emmittsburg 
Railroad, now nearly completed, will be worked by this com- 
pany, and is expected to be a feeder of some value, The new 
road is laid with the light rails taken up from the Western 
Maryland between = ea and Williamsport, which have 
been sold to the Emmittsburg comeaey. A branch, s*x miles 
ae to Waynesboro, Pa., is talked of and will probably be 
built next year. 

e summer travel over the road has become large and 
rofitable and will doubtless increase as better hotel accommo- 
ations are provided along the line of the road. The lease of 
Greenwood Park as a picnic resort has proved remunerative, 
The coal traffic from the canal at Williamsport is increasing 
and additional equipment for that traffic will soon have to be 
provided. : 
The contract with the Northern Central for the use of its 
tracks and tunnel in Baltimore and the agreement by which 
the city is building a new depot for the road in Baltimore, both 
of which matters have been referred to heretofore, are ex- 
plained. The report closes by urging the advantages of the 
proposed extension to Johnstown, Pa., which make a 
line from Baltimore to Pittsburgh 244 miles long, 84 miles 
shorter than the Baltimore & Ohio and 88 miles shorter than 
the Northern Central and Pennsylvania. The extension will 
also open the George’s Creek and Salisbury coal basins, and 
will bring a coal supply to Baltimore by the shortest possible 
line. 


Newport & Wickford. 


This company owns a branch of the New York, Providence & 
Boston — 4 coe Wickford, Junction to Wickford, 8.3 miles, 
and it runs a steamboat line from Wickford to Newport. 
The — account consists of $101,000 stock, $50,000 first 
’ 
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i - bonds. The cost of the road and 
European & North American. and $20, second-mortgage ~ 
at be granted. The hearing was set down for Oct. 26. A meeting at the eonectidated | bondholders as held in — 2190-78. stated at $125,964.60 and of the steamboat Molu 
; : Bangor, Me., Oct. 18. was sta at the land-grant bonds nt ‘ : 
Atchison & Nebraska. are largely held by savings banks and trustees, and that these The earnings for the year ending August 30 were $37,207 05 
The railroad subsidy election in Saunders County, Neb.,| holders did not feel at liberty to assent to any proposition oo oneatreonetind EA RRA OGDEN ey SE 
{ol- resulted in fayor of a subscription of $140,000 in county bonds | which would impair the security of their bonds or give Pre- | iceiis and miscellaneous....!....<« os Soi age 6.313 90 
to the extension of this road from Lincoln to Fremont. Fif-|cedence to other claimants. It was resolved that all the net _ 
» 43 teen precincts voted for local bonds to the amount of $90,000 | earnings, af:er paying for a eng bye omy, should be used ORES eee saiuveniupaniaea «+++ $45,959 78 
4 78 inaid of the projected narrow-gauge line from Omaha west-|to pay interest on the bonds in the order of their priority. | Current working expenses......0.+0+sse+eeeees - $32,816 81 
dikes ward. Polk County has voted $70 to the latter road. Anj|A proposition that the trustees under the consolidated mort- | Repairs of road and boat........+++ssseeeeereeee 7,701 53 neue 
1 55 election was to be held in Butler County Oct. 26, and one will| gage should take possession and run the road, with an ad- ———e OF 
1 66 take place in Hamilton County shortly. 2 | — Lm ae pny was eau Met cornings $5,441 44 
—— receiv U1 was na. . an a® comm BD- | _— AOE GREENE 00 os coccccccce PPeTeTEeeCeeeeereees eeeee 9 
9 89 The Osage Oeded Lands. inted "to consult with "ae directors and report to an ad- Loans Made,......cccccccceeeee gnbededd s0nges 600sesbsbses y adinad 
st The appeals of the Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston and | journed meeting. The creditors’ proposition evidently met Re eieten a acti lala ehdlindl $13,441 44 
yer © Missouri, Kansas & Texas companies from the decision of |'with no favor. The committee met with the board of direc- | tnterest paid and construction account......-- Henig 13,908 87 
we the Circuit Court in favor of the settlers on these lands were | tors the same evening. At the comference it was agreed that Pg ot 
; argued before the United States Supreme Court Oct. 20. The | the road be placed in the hands of the trustees of the consoli- DO iiscctscosdcctsntuesacseconpeneee casenbens STE 
no companies seek to establish a claim to compensation from the | dated mortgage bonds; that the land-grant bondholders refrain| ‘The expenses and repairs were 88.16 per cent. of receipts. 
hat settlers who have located claims on these lands, on the ground | from foreclosure; that enough over-due and accruing coupons | the whole number of passengers carried was 61,994, of whom 
that they are included in the railroad grants. be funded for ten years to prevent the sacrifice of property; | 94.909 were steamboat passengers. 
Burlington Monmouth & Illinois River that measures be taken to provide for $100,000 in notes due on ’ 
: *siphi 43 : the Piscataquis Branch, and that the coupons on the Bangor 
lowe A company by this name has been organized to build a nar- Gity bonds be paid on fall. October Meeting of the Car-Bullders’ Association. 
the a on ape — gn Rg ey a A proposition has been made in the Bangor City Council to -—- 
= With the Havana, Rantoul & Eastern road. The projected new | foreclose = amo Be pee = Be Sect ‘wads: cg held by| The regular monthly meeting of this Assosiation was held at 
neil ine would be about 120 miles long and for its entire length the city. It was laid ove , Se Te he eub} a pn a. iy efoom so 
oid Parallel to and nowhere very far from some existing line. Attleborough & Providence, ture and endurance of car wheels. An invitation had been sent 
* Paducah & Memphis, Surveys have been made for this ae road, and @ com-| t) manufaciurers of wheels to present written communications 
S. The United States District Court has made a supplementary oe | is to be organized. The be 15% miles long, | on the subject, but as no response was made to this invitation, 
order authorizing the Receiver of this road to appoint or dis- | from Attleborough, Mass., to the Providence & Worcester near | the President, Mr. Leander Garey, called on Mr. M. N. Forney, 
a ge any officer of the road other than the President and | Pawtucket. It wil ve the Boston, Clinton & Fitchburg @ | of the Railroad Gazette, to “say something.’ 
oe Secretary of the company. new connection with Providence. Mr. Forney said that, in » recent visit 0 Wilmington, Del, 
rit Augusta & Lewiston. Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio. ; pe! hed in} . ¢: ¢ ed ain wae w — ag 
the eys are now being made for this proposed new line fro6m| President Mahone has gone to England for the pare of | ow in usd under 6a @ —— ees Com: Gaingten 
538, Augusta, Me.. to Lewiston. It is said that @ very easy line has | conferring with the holders of the consolidated bonds. It is & Baltimore Railroad. He had always that it was 
nce found. . said that he will try to arrange with them to accept one-half impossible to turn chilled wheels, owing to their t hard- 
The Bosto ; sor: the interest for a time, as the earnings of the road at present | *™P0 but the fact that chilled rolls for 4 omy 4 
= n & Now York Air Line, are not sufficient to pay itin full. many years past been turned off, ought EOhave indicated the 
inter he new company is making extensive improvements in the & Pacifi Iollity of tarning chilled wheels. Mr. Lobdell and Mr. : 
hey toad. ‘Two trains are at work ballasting the road and a large | St. Paul ace, — Hlodgeman—the latter Master Mechanic of the sead velerved te 
ber, free 4 ~ loyed in ditching the ony ed, pape cuts -* ote | on eneas ne need Re) 4 ow wale th unk aaa joel they woul give 6 sepert of 
or and clearing awa 8 from the numerous roc TO! 2 a ’ o Ae : u 
Le cuts. The somauny i. yo Be tons of new rails, which W. Re Klerck, who has visited the road, issued a pamphlet in Ges iar roar ae aed of the Lobdell Car-Wheel Com- 
the “te needed for renewals at once, as well as a large number of | opposition, reflecting against Litchfield, su posed to be the sia thes the moms por bak ph me yey te toreminy 
ded Rew ties. A contract has been let to N. C. Munson, of Boston, chief stockholder. e chief cause of opposition assigned was *] > Ba Contra) Bai for dy « year, and hed ran 
The hl up all the wooden trestles except those at Cobalt and | that there would be a new first-mortgage, and that the Main more Cen ilroad for near ’ 
p ite Hampton, which will be replaced by iron. The equip-! Line bondholders (known as Seco 


from 
Section, loan of 1869,) | 13,000 to 14,000 miles, when one of them developed a “ spot,” 














. wheel, and was made o! 











which made it necessary to remove it. It then occurred to him 
to try the experiment of turning off the Pg of wheels, as the 
manufacture and turning of chilléd rolls has for a long time 
been a part of his firm’s business, and Mr. Hodgeman agreed to 
put them under an engine. They were 26 inches in diameter, 
and he thought about 3-16 of an inch was turned off, so that 
their diameters were reduced about % ot aninch. The tool 
used was a sort of ape the full width of the tread of the 
ordinary tool steel hardened by a pat- 
ented process, of which their company had bought the secret 
and right to use. In turning the wheel it is necessary to run 
the lathe very slowly, and considerably more power is required 
to do it than for turning off a steel wheel. His appliances for 
doing this work were very imperfect, but with aon it took 
from one to two days to turn off one wheel. The pair of 
wheels turned were now in use in the back end of an 
engine truck, the front wheels of which have steel tires welded 
to a cast-iron center on the Saxe & Kear plan. These latter 
were also turned. The engine has now run about 11,000 miles 
with these wheels, and up to the present time the steel wheels 
have shown the most wear. The cast-iron wheels have worn 
perfectly smooth, with hardly any apparent wear. In gees | 
them the “ 2 ” referred to was not entirely turned out, an 
he had watched carefully to see whether it had increased in 
size, and found that 1t had not ; but the marks which remained 
after being turned ha 1 almost entirely disappeared. 

_ Mr. Partridge stated that he had seen a “cushioned” cast- 
iron wheel which had been ground true with an emery wheel. 

Mr. Forney asked whether an emery wheel would cut 
enough to true up cast-iron car wheels, which were often from 
¥% to 8-16 of an inch out of true. 

Mr. Partridge did not know how much an emery wheel would 
cut. . 

Mr. Lobdell said grinding up chilled rolls was an extremely 
slow process. 

Mr. Forney inquired of Mr. Lobdell what was the cost of 
turning a chilled wheel. 

Mr. Lobdell said, including a fair charge for use of machinery 
and tools, about $7.50. The labor was done by a boy, to whom 
they paid from $6 to $7 Pe week. With the right kind of lathe, 
he had no doubt it could be done at a very much less cost. 

Mr. Forney thought that it then became a very simple prob- 
lem in “‘ siugle rule of three” to determine how far a pair of 
wheels must run after being turned to pay for the cost of turn- 
ing. If a new pair of 26-inch wheels costs $15, and then run 
50,000 miles without turning, and can be sold for $5 when worn 
out, then the cost for that number of miles’ service is $10. 
Therefore, if it costs $7.50 to turn a wheel after it has made 
that mileage, it ought, in order to pay, torun three-fourths of 
50,000 or 87,500 miles, or : 

$7.50 : $10: : 50,000 : 37,500, 

He doubted, however, whether the average mileage of wheels 

was as much as 50,000 miles. Of course,if we can establish 
the average mileage of wheels before turning and after, and 
the cost of turning, it will be a very easy matter to calculate 
whether it will be profitable to turn wheels. 
’ Mr. W. E. Chamberlain, of the Boston & Albany Railroad 
thought that there would be very little chill left after a whee 
had run 50,000 miles, as the tread of a wheel would be worn 
about iin deep after running that distance. 

Mr. Lobdell said the wear would depend very much on the 
character of the chill. 

Mr. Chamberlain remarked that in any experiments or in 
keeping an account of the service of wheels, it ought to be 
based on actual and not estimated mileage, as the latter was 
——— very erroneous and misleading. 

. Davenport thought that the defects complained of in 
cast-iron wheels were not all due to the wheel-makers, but that 
if master car-builders would be more careful in fitting up their 
work the wheels would do better. The axles of a truck were 
often not parallel, and he had seen a case in which one wheel 
of a truck had been worn unduly, and on examination he found 
that in putting them on the axle one wheel, which had been 
numbered 4 by the maker, had been pressed on the same axle 
with a No. 6 wheel; and he had seen another case in which the 
difference in diameter of a pair of wheels on the same axle was 
% in. 

Mr. Chamberlain would warrant that if one wheel was %& in. 
larger than the other on the same axle the flanges would be 
worn out in — 16,000 miles. 

Mr. Garey said wheels were often not accurately matched by 
the mannfacturers. 

Mr. Chamberlain wanted to know why wheels were made so 
much better now than they were a year or more ose. 

Mr. 8. A. Hodgeman, of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore Railroad, suggested that one reason was that wheel- 
makers had more time now to do it. 

Mr. Whitney, of A. Whitney & Sons, Philadelphia, was glad 
to hear what . Lobdell had said, and thought that it was 
very valuable information and would probably enable us to 
learn more about the “spots” in wheels. 

Mr. Chamberlain inquired why it was possible to make 
wheels which will run 105,000 miles, while others made of the 
same metal and at the same time run only 16,000. 

Mr. W. 8. G. Baker, President of the Baltimore Car-Wheel 
Company, said it was due to the temperature at which the 
iron was poured, and that if railroad companies would pay 
more for the risk of chill-cracks, they could get better wheels. 
He had poured iron very hot, which made very good chills, 
but he lost 50 ent, more wheels from chill-cracks than he 
did when the iron was poured colder. Wheel-makers can make 
good wheels with sufficient chill if the iron is poured hot. 

Mr. Davenport was glad that the car-builders had led man- 
ufacturers to make better wheels. Some of the latter have es- 
tablished laboratories to test the materials of which their 
wheels were made. This, he thought, was a healthy sign. 
He believed in cast-iron wheels. He had seen a specimen of 
cast iron which required a strain equivalent to 41,550 lbs. of 
tension to break it, and had been twisted in one of Professor 
Thurston’s testing machines 15 degrees before it broke. The 
combination of science with practice was leading manufactur- 
ers to make better wheels. e cause of the difference in the 
qualities of wheels made of the same materials and apparent! 
under the same conditions was difficult to find out. Wheel- 
makers were obliged to depend upon their employes, who were 
not infallible. 

Mr. W. W. Snow, Superintendent of the Ramapo Works, said 
that the wear of wheel flanges was to a very great extent due 
to the form of rails. Formerly the edges of the rails were 
rounded, the radius of the curve of which was about the same 
as that which joined the tread with the flange of the wheel. 
Recently, however, this radius had been reduced, in order to 
get more bearing surface on the top of the head of the rail. 

Mr. Forney ee that the forms of rails and of the 
flanges of wheels had been designed independently of each 
other, and he did not think it was at all certain that the forms 
in use were those best adapted to each other. 

Mr. Garey inquired why the depth of the chill in wheels 
= varied, being deeper on one side of the wheel than on the 
other. 

Mr. Baker said it was due to the temperature at which the 
iron was poured, 

Mr. Chamberlain thought that there was some temperature at 
which iron should be poured which, under all the circumstances, 
was better than any other, and that it was the business of the 
wheel-makers to find out what that temperature was. 

Mr. Snow said that this subject has attracted more attention 
from wheel-makers than any other, and that iron and other 
fluids would flow in some one direction until the flow is arrest- 
ed. The same thing occurs in pouring the molten iron for 
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Atlantic & Great West’n (First & Second Div )/228 81)| 254.147) 3.138 |44,08)..... |18.34|\.-+-0|| 3.34! 5.59) 6.54) 0.49) 6 13/16.19)| 2.24/3.17 
- = (Third & Fourth Div.) 197 49 112.235} 2,291) |44.08|...../21.20) |... || 5.09) 5.59) 0.43) 0.7%; 5.92)17.80)| 2.24/3,17 
ae ss (Mahoning Division)../121 | 58) 155 680) 2,684)\44.08..... 119.20} | .0c00e || 3.18] 5 59) 0 48) 0.50! 5 90/15.65|| 2.24/3.17 
Camden & Atlantic.....cccccveccecccosscccccce 67 | 12 29,020) 2,418 68.80 .....| 19.00} |....0. || 1.05) 9.24] 1.19)..... | 5.33/16 81' 5.37|\2.00 
Central Pacific (Western Division)........... 173.4 | 41) 120,701) 2,944) /45.28).... |18.08)|......|| 6.29/17.65| 0.76] 0 68| 7.9: |33.31|| 8.00/5,95 
- vi (Sacramento Division)..... ..,119.5 40 102,236) 2,556'|.... |29.81|14,.77)|. 8.81|17.61| 0.60) 0.65) 8 85/36.82)|...../5.25 
se «© (Truckee Division).........../204.5 | 2% 64,614) 2,307) /38.59 24.29/15.39)|. 4.50/19.70| 0.90] 0,82| 9.24/35.16|| 8.00/5 95 
a ** (Humboldt Division).......... 236.6 .| 23 64.158) 2789) 39.02 16.98 «|| 5.29/20.48| 0.77) 0.56) 7.76 34.86|! 8.00 5.25 
ss «« (Salt Lake Division)... ...... 182.8 | 25 77,928) 3, 3.6: + ||12,27/21.61| 0 89) 0.48) 7.46)42 70|| 8.00\5 25 
“ss «* Oregon Division)..... (161.42) & 22.123 «|| 7.89/12.93} 0.60| 0.57) 7.60)29.59)|.....|5.95 
ss “(Visalia Division)........ 31. 16 33,941 - ||, 6.34) 15.21) ».82| 0.72) 8.36/30.45)| 8.00/5.95 
Cleve., Col., Cin. & Ind.(Columbus Div.) 138 =| «57 133 270) 2 3.26) 4.59) 0.53 | 6.94/15.32|| 2 1413.50 
“ “ “ (Indianapolis Div.)...|207 62)| 188,505) ‘ 4.97 3.96] 0.60 6.98 16.51!| 1.75/3.50 
“ “ “ (Cincinnati Div.) 130 28 77,412 2.10) 4.75| 0.53|.....| 6.45/13,83!| 1.753.560 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh*.............. 199 “i 169,750) 4 61.10 3.54) ‘ | 0.62) 2. 9} 6.95) 15.98) | 1,34) 1.60 
Del., Lacka. & West. (Bloomsburg Div .| 80 25 65,380) ae) | 3.41 0.67! | 5.74) 9.82)|.....)..., 
Flint & Pere Marquette. 284 bbe. Sl ebbeciae Jo cccce Saeerls evienleeeeellooues a Soak pcekslwouenl enone eacws ary ae 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.......... 294 53 116,270) 2,194 |48.20 DU] | cece 5.80) 5. 0.40 7 00)18.70 2.50)3.00 
Iltiaois Central (Chicago Div.)t 252.5 62 149.189) 2,4( 6) |41,77 -|15.50|| 21.18)| 6 77) 4.65) 0.30 6 78)18.53|| 1.80)4.95 
¢ “ (South Div.)t. 230.75, 29 69.337) 2.391)|45.99,.....|14.59|| 15.67/|10.06) 4.26) 0.34 6.65/21.31) | -1.80) 4.95 
“ “ (North Div.)t. 2°65 46|| 103.710) 2,255) |36.35 -|15.79|| 18 37|| 6.81) 5.35 5.67 | 19.14|| 1.86/4.95 
es oe 2 OS ee 401 | 46) 123,812) 2,692|/38 09|.....|17.77|| 13.34!| 4.30) 6.30 6.37) 17,25|) 2.8:/4.75 
Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapoli 225 43 93.153) 2,186) |52.67/34 87/18 96 4,13) 5.66 6.81/19.34 2.65/3.00 
Kansas Pacific, Main Linet............ . 673 86, 144,651) 1.682//36.16|.....| 13.66) |. -|| 3.56) 8.44 | 7.16/19.60|| 4.00/3,13 
“ including all branchest 8956 | 94 165,133) 1,757||36.47).....|13.85||.....-|| 3.34) 8.91 | 7.33/20.01|| 3.11\3.89 
Kansas City, St. Jo, & Council Biuffsi|... 334 | «23 64,273] 2,794!/57.10)..... 25 50! 17.00)! 5.90) 5.70 7.40,19.50)| 3.00/3.50 
Lake Shore & Mick. South. (Buffalo Div.){..|..... | 93 134,161) 1 443! /47,12 43.33) 14.901) | 6.98; 7 43)..... 6.63) 21.04|| 3.50/3,50 
“ s (Erie Div.)].... |.-++.- 114) 204,602) 1,795||51.18/43,19|21.88)|......|| 5.60| 6 98}... 6.54) 19.12|| 3.6:/4.00 
ai “ (Toledo Div.) | 79\, 132 554| 1,678 |41.71/48.45)12.74||......|| 4.40) 9.32). 6.31|20.03)| 4.00)4 00 
bi " (Mich.South. Div.) 209 393,217| 1.881 ||49.41 60.96|20.68)|......|| 4.32) 7.77)... 7.04/19.14!| 4.50/3,50 
Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon.......... | ss | 30 44,866) 1,496) |45.20|.....|22.40||......|| 2.25)16.10} | 7.64/26.79)|..... Jooes 
Northern Central (Elmira & Canandaigua Div.) ......) +++) sseeceeee eeeeee FIER 2 Res PCRS) | seccelccccclocces|eccce/ooece leason Sieanis lebie 
Pennsylvania (New York Division)........... 119.9 | 116)| 272,730) 2,351//40.39|.....|11.37|/...... 5.70/}14.10)] 1.20)....,| cece 21.00)| 0.20)7.04 
ad (Amboy Division)......... ../164.2 | 52 90,2"! 1,731) |57.44|.....|17.48| ......|| 5.80 9.90) 0.80)... .|..-..)16.60)| 0.2u/7,04 
«6 (Belvidere Division)..... 102.5 33 65.276) 1,972 |48.46..... 111.14|\..00..|| 4.60 11.70) 1.80).....|++00.)17.60 | 0.20)7.04 
o (West Jersey Railroad).. -./128 20 44,748) 2,2°7 |46.92 36.49 /20.58)|......|| 2.66/10.40) 0.70].....|...-. |13.70|| 0,20/3.60 
o (Philadelphia Division). ....... 204.3 | 178|| 479,056) 2,691/|34.33|.....|14.49|)...... | 5.00, 5.20} OE FE |11,00)| 0.06)8,60 
a (Middle Division).............. 131.6 | 126) 294,172) 2,335||36.04)..... oe a 4.10) 5.00) 0.6u|.....).--..| 9.70) 0,06/3.60 

ss (Pittaburgh Division, East End) ......)+0+-| scecssseeleccces||sccee|soees lsévcel lovevse losses eveneloeen Jo cces|eeceelcvcce| levee. Lisen 
“ (Pittsburgh Division, West End) ...... 119|/ 269,370) 2,264|'37.98!..... 114.37||......|| 8.60| 4.60) 0.80|.....|..... 13.90|| 0,06/3.60 
“ (Tyrone Division)........ .... 106.8 | 24 §2.(52| 2,169) |27.94)..... CS) 4.10) 6.30) 0.50).....)..+.- 10.90); 0.06/3.60 
ee (West Pennsylvania Division). 103.6 | 25 52,706) 2,108 |42.99 .....|36.76)|...... 3.40, 4.30) 0.40)..... -+++. 8.10|| 0.06)3.61 
“ (Lewistown Division).......... 12.6 | 2 4,034| 2 017||56.32 ...../23.15||...... 4.20) 3.20) 0.50).....;.-00. 7.90|| 0.06.3.73 
“6 (Bedford Division)............ 66.5 | 5 10,982, 2,196) |38.88 ...../30.67||...... 1.10} 480) 0.49).....|.-00 6.30) 0,063.62 
Philadelphia, Wil wington & Baltimore....... ...... 74 159973, 2.162 63.34..... SU eee 6.40 8.60, 1.20..... 6.90 23.10 | 4.75/5,00 
Pitts., Fort Wayne & Chicago (Eastern Div.)* 468.9 | 183 399.188} 2,180 44 33..... 17.68)! 14.90 || 3.6%) 3.71 0.80) 1 56) 6.69/16,39)' 1,641.64 
“ “ “ (Western Div.)* 280 106 259.610) 2 449 /52.40)...../18.60,, 20.70 3.60) 3.16) 0.50) 2.50 6.50/16.20 | 1.65) 1,65 
Pitts., Cin. & St. Louis (Little Miami Div.)...]197 | 38/; 100,179] 2.626 49.31'...../1293|)...... 5.20 3.33, 0.95 2.47, 6.78 18.73)| 1.50'2.75 
“ ” (Pittsb. & Col. Div.)...|224 94)| 234,510) 2,495 33.90 ...../15.10)|.... . | 6.01) 4.46) 0.89) 2.25, 6.66 20.27|| 1.40/4.00 
I ON is cans ebatesaee Kiera 242 31 60,837) 1,062.|..... 54 71/27.03)|...... 7.34) 4.60) 0.66).....!.-00- 12.60||..... |2.52 
Stockton & Copperopolis......scssesecsceees 149 3 4,144) 1,881)|..... 54,17|16,44||...... 1.63) 9.69| 1.04, 1.42) 8.86] 2.64)|.....15.25 
St. Louis, I. M. & South. (Arkansas Div.).....| 306 | 25 59,050} 2,362 |.....|59.30)16.30)|...... 3.94) 4.23) 0.60|.....| 7.13)15.90))...4./2.51 
Terre Heute & Indianapolis (Indianap. Div.)./112.63).... 57,832). cove Ome tle cece 19.40)|....2. 9.46| 5.95, 0.85).....| 8.24)24.60)| 1.94)... 
“ «(Vandalia Div.),.!168.3 |.... 77,183 ve eee (99.80 ++ 0} 20.60 |-+eeee 4.96) 3.81| 1.06|..... 8.09 17.98|| ee 
) | | | \ i | 





* Five empty cars rated as three loaded ones, 
+ Switching and work train engines allowed 60 miles per day. 
J Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour. 


wheels. The iron which first touches the chill is washed away 


at some places by the stream which follows it, so that the lat- 
ter by flowing against the chill heats it more at one point than 
at another, and therefore the iron is chilled more at one place 
= at another, owing to the difference in temperature of the 
chill. 

Mr. Whitney said the temperature which produces chill- 
cracks is not the same for different kinds of iron; that is, some 
iron will chill-crack at one temperature and some at another. 

Mr. Lobdell was of the opinion that the form of the pattern 
of the wheel had much to do with the uniformity of the chill, 
and the temperature at which iron will chill-crack varies much 
more with warm and hot-blast iron than it does with cold-blast 
charcoal iron. He was inclined to believe that the temperature 
at which the iron was poured had not so great an influence as 
Mr. Baker attributed to it. 

Mr. Scoville, of J. & N. C. Scoville, of Buffalo, was invited by 
the President to take part in the discussion and said that he 
‘did not almost always know” the cause of defects in wheels. 

Mr. Davenport said that the speed at which trains run had a 
very great influence on the wear of wheels, and that they 
— be worn much more by the fast mail than by slow freight 

rains. ° 


On the invitation of Mr. Forney, Mr. Lobdell exhibited a 
drawing of a new form of plate wheel with auxiliary wrought- 
iron spokes ; but as this will be oo igo it will not be de- 
scribed until the illustration is published. 

Mr. Garey asked Mr. Chamberlain whether he could give 
~~ account of the service of steel wheels. 

r. Chamberlain was of the same opinion of steel wheels as 
he was at the Convention of the Car-Builders’ Association. 
He had lately turned one of these wheels the fourth time. Be- 
fore the last turning the wheel had run 441,932 miles. It was a 
33-in. wheel and was running under a passenger car which 
weighs 44,456 lbs. Before being turned the wheel ran 134,992 
miles. It then ran 180,467 miles before the second turning, 
70,681 before the third, and 55,792 before the fourth. The 
wheels cost originally $50 each and took from two to three 
hours to turn off at a cost for wages alone of $1 per wheel. 

Mr. Hodgeman asked why a steel wheel will wear longer 
than a chilled wheel. He thought a turned chilled wheel 
would run longer than any wheel unturned. He was at first 
opposed to using a turned chilled wheel, but then thought that 
more wheels were worn out owing to their varying sizes than 
from any other cause. The iron manufacturers, wheel-makers 
and car-builders were each trying to shirk the responsibility of 
bad wheels ; but he thought most wheels were spoiled from 
sliding, owing to the fact that wheels on the same axle were 
not of equal diameters. He thought the time will come when 
all wheels will be turned, and that old selected wheels, turned, 
would be better than new wheels unturned. 

Mr. Lobdell inquired whether a new steel wheel unturned 
would give as good service as one turned. 

‘ Mr, Chamberlain thought not, but probably 50 per cen!. 
88. 

Mr. Lobdell asked whether the greater service of steel wheels 
was due to turning. 

Mr. Chamberlain replied that a chilled wheel turned will do 
better service than an unturned one. 

Mr. Lobdell asked whether a chilled wheel turned, if it is as 
hard as a steel wheel turned, would do as much service as a 
steel wheel. 

Mr. Chamberlain thought not. 

Mr. Hodgeman asked whether steel wheels on the same axle 
wear unequally. 

Mr. Chamberlain replied that if one is softer than the other 
or of different diameter they will. 








| 





+ !'wo empty cars rated as one loaded one. 
|| Three empty c rs rated as two Joaded ones, . 


* Mr. Scoville asked whether the flanges of any of them had 
broken off. 

Mr. Chamberlain replied that the flanges of some of the 
wheels which had been made some time ago had broken off. 

Mr. Scoville said that he had seen some lately from which 
the flanges had been stripped all around. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that none of the wheels made lately 
had broken. 

Mr. Snow asked what he meant by “lately.” He had seen 
some shipped from the works in January last which have 
broken. 

Mr. Scoville said he had tested one wheel which was broken 
which was tough, but the other was very brittle and had little 
strength. . 

Mr. Partridge explained that a steel tire consisted of a series 
of rings due to the fact that the steel was rolled out, so as to 
have a fibrous texture, and therefore a fracture in the cast-iron 
centre would be arrested by the steel tire because the direction 
of the “rings ” was at right angles to the grain of the cast iron. 

Mr. Smith inquired ‘eer the cost of turning cast-iron 
wheels could not be reduced? 

Mr. Lobdell said yes; very much with proper machinery. 

Mr. Forney inquired of Mr. Lobdell, whether in counting the 
cost of turning cast-iron wheels at $7.50 each he had included 
only the wages of the men doing it, or had added a charge for 
the use of tools, machinery, etc. 

Mr. Lobdell said he had included what he thought was a 
fair charge for use of tools, etc. gin 

Mr. Forney then asked Mr. Chamberlain what he included in 
counting the cost of turning steel wheels at $1.00 each. 

Mr. Chamberlain said he had included the wages of the men 
employed alone, and that in turning the steel wheels he had 
used a special double-headed lathe which he had made for the 
purpose. He also presented the following account of the mile- 
age of cast-iron wheels taken out in the months of June, July, 
August and September of this year: 

‘‘ MILEAGE OF IRON WHEELS. 
ALSTON, Oct. 1, 1875. 








Recapitulation. ” 
= A = Q ej 
ae | ¢9 g Bee | BBg 434 
4 © * e = = | _ & 4 4 J 3 
ea | B22 | 5g ge g°s 28% 
"2 ° | = Guy | oF fy 
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a | & E 2Fo | 282 | 4&8 
B. 108 | 4,530,496 | 11,775 | 105,550 | 41,949 4-108 
Cc. | 27 | 1,817,114 2,574 93,132 | 48,782. 
F. 33 | 1,467,856 11,127 | 72,306 | 38,627 30. 
G. 2 110,594 55,297 55,297 | 55,297 
H. j 4 136,114 20,996 47,061 | 34,0283 
ae 4 68,482 4,502 | 29,739 | 17,120% 





Prats: 
Total | 183 | 7,630,656 | J | 41,697 105-189 


“The above wheels were taken out in the months of June, July, 
August and September, 1875.” , t-iron 

Mr. Hodgeman thought that the average mileage of cas — 
truck wheels in the whole country was not 30,000 miles on 
motives and tenders. ’ ; more 

Mr. Baker said that if railroad companies will pay 
money they can get good wheels. 

Mr. Partridge Sunted to know the cost of wheels per thou 
and miles of service. : : 

Mr. Davenport said that railroad companies can easily bey 
wheels on that basis if they will only make arrangeme 


Mr. Hodgeman said that some of those he trie] were not of | keep an accurate account of the mileage of their cars. 
The meeting was then adjourned. 


the same hardness. 
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1a STEAM RADIATOR 

7.04 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

ae , , , 

oa Machine Bridge and Railroad Bolts, Coach Screws, 

5.00 

164 Bolt Ends, Track Bolts, &c. 

‘00 CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

2.52 - oo 


MADE WHICH HAS A POSITIVE CIRCULATION 


u WROUGHT-IRON BRIDGE CO. — rae ONLY UPRIGHT STEAM RADIATOR 


WROUGHT ASS yw, AND CAST 
Ron prpe.Be sido WORK &c., 











PLUMBERS,STEAM AND GAS FITTERS 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARw PRICELISTS) 
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<a PASCAL IRON WORKS, PHILADELPHIA. 
ately on 

TASKER IRON WORKS. NEWCASTLE. DEL. 
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little Minutacturers and suilders of all Wrought-Iron Railway and Highway Truss, Arch and Swing 


7 ‘ 
Bridges, Piate and Lattice Girders, Iron Roots, Turn-Tables, Iron Piers and Trestles. Have over 
: f'WENLY-FOUR MILES of their IRON BRIDGES now in use in twenty-four different States and oa 
series Canada. ILLUSTRATED ALBUM and estimates sent on application, , 
as to 


t-iron = 














ction IXELLOGG & MAURICE. Wrought-Iron Tubes and Fittings of Everv Desorivtion, 

Aya _ OFFICE AND WORKS: ATHENS, PA. ‘ FOR GAS, STEAM, WATER AND OIL. 

, Steam and Gas Fitters Supplies, Machinery for Coal Gas Works, etc., etc. 

B the \\ \ \J Y, Y Sole Manufacturers of 

ge for A A\ /\ VAN Ah Vulcanized Rubber-Conated [ron Tunes. 

was & aiccataaiiaal ; — A substitute for lead and galvanized iron tubes for the conveyance of water. 

ded in Office and Warehouse, No. 15 Gold St... New York. 
L ‘ ‘ . y reas = rp °"T) -te ate ‘ ° + 

awe ae Wooden Bridges, Roots, Tur ~ tables, Eto. OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, No. 36 OLIVER S8T., BOSTON. 

se he 7 8. COFRODE. J. H. SCHAEFFER. F. H. SAYLOR, —— 





»mile- 


; New York, 30Gold st. Boston, 7 Hamilton st, Ohicago, 146 B, Lake st. 
duly, J. H. COFRODE & CO., 


' HUSSEY, WELLS & CO., 
Kngineers and Bridge Builders. Mantra deriton of 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCT IRON, WOODEN AND COMBINATION BRIDGE CAST STHEL. 
AND ROOF TRUSSES, &c., Oe 
OFFICE: OFFICE AND WORKS: 
No. 53Q Walnut Street, Philac'elphia Penn Avenue and Seventeenth Street. Pittsburgh. 
A 2 MC wcities elaine shahahdnae tes eet al ee 


) 4-108 ie OR? — 
) 


———— ae FAIRMOUNT MACHINE WORKS, North & South Side of Wood St , 
098" CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


above Twenty-first St., Office, 2106 Wood St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘_ J} Hallroad Supplies and Contractors’ Materials,| T1018 woop, rounner, 


Manufactures as Specialties POWER LOOMS, REELING, SPOOLING, WINDING, 
July AGENTS FOR ALL SIZES OF BEAMING, DYEING AND SIZING MACHINES, 
e@, ¢ a? 


SHEET COPPER AND BRASS FOR PATENT SELF-ACTING WOOL 8.OURING MACHINES, 
ast-iron 


on 10¢0- LOCOMOTIVE WORK AND COPPERSMITHS, PATENT BOBBIN WINDING MACHINES, Winds direct from bank to shuttle bobbin, 
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Plans taken and Factories fitted out complete with Shaftin : aud Gearing. 
iy more N hi SHAFTING FURNISHED with ADJUSTABLE SELF-OILING HANGERS, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 18 inch DR 
’ os 
thous- ae and is Fifth pet c SAGs Tl. Pulleys, Couplings, Self-Oiling Hangers and Pillow Blocks always on hand. 
Manufact f IMPROVE 7 I sens, C a 5 ale J 
a * cturers o ID HEAD LIGHTS for Locomotives, Hand and Signal Lanterns, Car an Impr ov ed Power Hois ting Mach ines. 
nents to tion Lamps, Brass Dome Casings. Dome Mouldings, Cylinder Heads and Car Trimmings of every 






Machine and Foundry Work in all their Branches. 
_ PATENT FRICTION PULLEYS. 


description, 
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JOHN B. BAUGH'S STEAM FORGE, 
Mauch., 


Detroit, 





MAKE 


A SPECIALTY OF 


CAR AXLES, LINKS AND PINS. 


ALSO MANUFACTURE SHAFTING, CRANKS, CONNECTINC-RODS, LOCOMOTIVE FRAMES AND 
AXLES, AND HEAVY FORGINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 











PENCOYD IRON WORKS. 
[r, A.& P.ROBERTS & CO, “y 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAR AXLES 
L al 


BAR, ANGLE, TEE AND 


CHANNEL IRON. 


Office, No. 265 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 














THE STANDARD STEEL WORKS 


Make a specialty of the manufacture of 


OCORUCIBLE CAST-STEEL TIRES, 
OF STANDARD ¢¢ BRAND. 


The Ingots are cast solid and Their record justifies us in 


recommending and guarantee- 
thoroughly hammered and 
img them as equal to any in 


worked before rolling. Over A use. 


8.000 of t sath ane ial This company also manu ac- 
9 hese 
E=s|/ tures CRUCIBLE STEEL AX- 


in use on various roads. i=) LES, FORGINGS, CASTINGS, 


‘isiahiacie OFFICE, 
o 
‘ 18 S. FOURTH 8T,, 


At Lewistown, Pa. Philadelphia. 








BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE — 








WORKS. 





BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 
Especially Adapted to Every Variety of Railroad Service, including 
Mining Engines and Locomotives for Narrow-Gauge Railways 


All work accurately fitted to pees gy and thorougbly interchangeable. Plan, Materials, Work- 
Finish and Efficiency fully guaranteed. 


CHAS. T. PARRY. 
EDW. LONGSTRETH. 


J. M. JONES & CO, 


GEO. BURNHAM. 
EDWARD H. WILLIAMS. 


WM. P. HENSZEY. 
_ JOHN H. CONVEKSE. 
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J. G BRILL & OO., 
Manufacturers of cars of every descri tion. Street 
Cars of the most saprered styles. Narrow Gau;e, 


Manufacturers of 
STREET CARS (exclusively), 
Embracing every variety of close and open cars, for | "*#senaer and 


Freight 
Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, 


either one or two horses. PHILADELPHIA. 





Patten Car W orks, 


BATH, MAINE. 


G EF. PATTEN’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PASSENGER, MAIL, BAGGAGE AND FREIGHT CARS OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
GEO. M. PATTEN. 


Cars, Light, Strong and Elegant. 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


J AB. T. PATTEN. 


mentees hoe) . 





OF EVERY STYLE. 


No. 47 EAST TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET. NEW YORK, 


OMNIBUSES 
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PASSENGER CARS, 
Of the Finest Finish, 9s well as Every Description oi CAR WORK, furnished at Short Notice 
and at Reasonable Prices by the 


HARLAN & HOLLINGSWORTH COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 
WELLS, FRENCH & CO., 











BRIDGE AND CAR BUILDERS. 


Railroad and Highway Bridges, Roofs, Turn-Tables and Draw-Bridges. Bolts and Dimension Timber 


146 DEARBORN ST., Chicago, 
ARTHUR VON BRIESEN, 
SULICITOR OF AMERICAN AND FUR- 
EIGN PATENTS. 

258 Broadway, Cor. Warren St., 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT NEW YORK. 
LAW IN PATENT CASES Information 


toorder. Specifications and es: stimates furnished 


“DEAD STROKE” POWER HAMMER, 


MPROVED ADJUSTABLE CRANK PIN. 
Biow Heavy or Lianut, Fast on Siow. 
Prices Reduced Jan, ist, 1875, 


Hull & Belden Company, Danbury, Ot. 























West Troy, N. ¥. ea Oars built in sections for shipment. 





All orders promptly attended to. 
gratis 
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